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The Generalized Theory of Gravitation 
An Editorial 


HE PAST exploits of Einstein add weight to his “ gen- 
eralized theory of gravitation.” But since authority is no 
argument in physics, his theory must await the day when 
experimental sense can be breathed into his mathematical sym- 
_bols, permitting his tensor equations to be tested in the physical 
order. | 
Physics has long been groping for a theory that would extend 
relativity mechanics to electromagnetism and perhaps even 
incorporate the quantum system into an all-embracing single 
principle. There is evidence that an idea like Einstein’s may 
accomplish the first task, though the second will present more 
difficulty. | 
The cardinal equation in Einstein’s new theory contains a 
symmetrical part, representing gravitation, and an anti-sym- 
metrical part, corresponding to electromagnetism. Dualists in 
philosophy will recognize such a clash between symmetry and 
anti-symmetry as suggestive of matter and form, united in one 
being as Einstein unites their analogues into a single equation. 
From another angle, it could be shown that modern physics 
has been struggling to direct the potential elements in matter, 
rather to know what is actual and hence uncontrollable to men. 
If the potential is the continuous, then as physics marches on- 
ward, the idea of the continuum should receive more attention 
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and what is not continuous, like quantum phenomena, should 
be treated as unintelligible or, as physics says, non-causal. 
Relativity strongly emphasized the idea of the continuum, and — 
the new idea of Einstein does so even more, uniting gravita- 
tion with electromagnetism. As physics tends toward prime 
matter, it is bound to come up with a picture of the world as 
ever more continuous. 

But if physics moves toward prime matter, why is it that 
the factor of anti-symmetry fails to vanish? The answer is, 
of course, that prime matter can never be actually isolated. 
Empiriology can drill toward the more and more potential but 
can never reach the limit of pure potency. That is why the 
progress of physics is theoretically unlimited and why a dualism 
like that between symmetry and anti-symmetry and even be- 
tween quantum and relativity ideas will always remain to 
plague the empiriological method in its zeal to control nature 
and to reduce material phenomena to a single and satisfying 
law. | 

Empiriological physicists have been very much more eager 
to impose their ideas as philosophical truths, rather than to 
accept the guidance of genuine philosophy. Actually, the 
philosopher does not pretend to enter a laboratory and inform 
the physicist in advance of the theories that will work and the 
experiments which will confirm them. But there are certain 
general truths like matter and form and the other causes of 
motion which philosophy discerns in the material world, and 
it would naturally be expected that whatever truths are un- 
covered experimentally will always bear witness to these general 
principles. Truth cannot contradict itself, and what holds in 
philosophy of motion in general will appear wherever motion 
is found. 

Something like Einstein’s new theory was bound to come in 
physics. The discovery and articulation of it is the unique 
work of empiriological physics, but its interpretation must 
come from philosophy. 
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Northrop’s Concepts by Intuition 
and Concepts by Postulation 
| by Joseph B. McAllister 


HE Meeting of East and West,’ established F. S. C. 
Northrop, then professor of philosophy and Master of 
Silliman College in Yale University, as a man of extensive 
scholarship. More recently there appeared along with some new 
material a collection of his occasional papers, which, covering 
a period of some twelve years and concerned with the sciences 
and humanities, reveal an intriguing single-mindedness. Not 
a little of this is found in The Meeting of East and West, but 
The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities? sharpens the 
focus. The basic theme of both these works appears in con- 
densed form in the author’s “The Complementary Emphasis 
of Eastern Intuitive and Western Scientific Philosophy.” * 
The theme I refer to, and which Northrop has developed with 
remarkable consistency and applied with equal ingenuity to 
human thought and activity in all their manifestations, is his 
distinction between concepts by intuition and concepts by 
postulation. 7 
Northrop’s epistemological position tends to be realistic, at 
least by intent.* Such a declaration as the following suggests 
even kinship with a scholastic’s initial attitude. It occurs in 
the essay “ Methods of Religious Knowledge ”: 


All that anyone can possibly know in any field of experience or 


1 (New York, 1946). Hereinafter referred to as Meeting. 

2 (New York, 1947). Hereinafter referred to as Logic. 

3 Philosophy—East and West, ed. C. Moore. (Princeton, 1944, 2nd 
printing, 1946), pp. 168-235. Hereinafter referred to as Philosophy. 

“Cf. Logic, p. 171, where he states that distinguishing concepts by intui- 
tion and postulation “shows that what in some sense is the same world 
is known by man in two different ways.” Also pp. 56-57, 177-178, 288-289. 
Cf. also Meeting, pp. 294 ff., and Philosophy, pp. 173, 186, 225; but see p. 183. 
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knowledge whatever must be of one of two kinds or a combination of 
both: One can know what one immediately apprehends without any 
theoretical acts of faith or logical inference taking one beyond the 
immediately apprehended. Or one can know that which, by an act of 
the mind, one infers from the immediately apprehended.® 


When this is taken along with Northrop’s dissent from Kantian 
formalism and Hegelian idealism and his allusions to knowl- 
edge reflecting nature and reality, his general attitude seems 
unequivocal. The precise question, though, is whether or not 
the author’s distinction of concepts by postulation and con- 
cepts by intuition adequately safeguards a realistic — of 
knowledge. 


I. Tue Distinction or Concepts 


Theories, according to Northrop, break down into proposi- 
tions, which, in turn, resolve into concepts. And a concept 
is a “term to which a meaning has been assigned.” *® Terms 
get their meanings in one of two ways. 


The otherwise meaningless term may be associated denotatively with 
some datum or set of data which is given immediately, or it may have 
its meaning proposed for it theoretically by the yethdates of the 
deductive theory in which it occurs.’ 


Thus arise two types of concepts: concepts by intuition and > 


concepts by postulation. 

While of less scientific worth, concepts by intuition psy- 
chologically come first.° Northrop calls them also concepts by 
inspection or induction ® and defines them as concepts which 
denote and the complete meaning of which is given by some- 
thing immediately apprehended and observable. Thus when 


° Logic, p. 375. And cf. Philosophy, pp. 172-181. 
* Philosophy, p. 172. Cf. Logic, p. 82. 

7 Logic, p. 82. Cf. Meeting, pp. 447 ff. 

® Logic, pp. 63, 66, 85-86, 104-106, 258. 

* Philosophy, p. 173, and cf. Logic, pp. 104, 136. 
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Linnaeus described flowers by color and shape, he used concepts 
by inspection, or intuition. Intuition, it should be noted, 
means the “ direct opposite of what is given as a hunch; it is 
used to denote what is directly apprehended inductively.” *° 

Concepts by intuition get their meaning from experience, 
from empirically, immediately apprehended fact, not from the 
scientific or philosophical theory in which they occur. But 
since concepts by intuition refer to a “‘ particular factor within 
the totality of immediately apprehended fact, the meaning of 
any concept by intuition always refers to an item abstracted 
from a wider context. Consequently, unless we are to confuse’ 
an abstracted part of immediately apprehended fact with its 
totality, we must always keep in mind the empirical context, 
social and historical, of any concept of intuition.” ™ 

The empirical character of concepts by intuition sharply 
distinguishes them from concepts by postulation: For in con- 
cepts by inspection | 
one has the empirical immediately observable fact first to provide the 
meaning and then constructs a scientific concept by merely assigning 
a given mark uniquely to this empirically given meaning; whereas in 
the case of concepts by postulation one has first a meaning assigned 
systematically and consistently to a mark by the theoretical scientist 
exercising the full play of his material or formal imagination, and then 
one looks around afterward, if at all, for directly inspectable empirical 
facts by means of which to check the existence or non-existence of the 
entities and relations designated by the system of postulationally con- 
structed meanings.‘ 


1° Philosophy, p. 173; and cf. Logic, p. 191: “The characteristic of any 
concept given by intuition is that, in logical terms, its meaning is purely 
denotative, that is, its meaning is given always pointing to something or 
by apprehending something that is presented with immediacy. For example, 
we can sense the whiteness of this — and then abstract it from its 
content to give thereby the concept ‘white.’ In so far as any science is 
purely empirical and descriptive it uses concepts by intuition. , see 
Meeting, pp. 303 ff. 

11 Logic, p. 69; also pp. 63, 67; | ef. Meeting, p- 448, also Philosophy, p. 181. 
** Logic, pp. 104-105. 
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Too much, however, should not be read into Northrop’s 


empirically apprehended or observable fact. Consider this 
reference, that 


as Berkeley has shown, one does not immediately apprehend even 
common-sense, public objects, to say nothing about the scientific objects 
of physics such as electrons and electro-magnetic propagations. What 
one immediately apprehends are colors and sounds. It is well-known, 
especially in the case of color-blindness, that even these vary from 
person to person. Consequently, the natural scientist also, in his imme- 
diately apprehended data, is confronted with factors which are personal 
and private and relative. 


Still Northrop allows that “it seems to be the case that sense 
objects do point beyond themselves to postulated factors such 


as tables, chairs, persons, electrons, electro-magnetic propaga-— 


tions, and a space-time manifold which is public... .”* 
Notice how tables and chairs are classified with electrons 
and electro-magnetic propagations. So while Northrop admits 
that colors and sounds are directly and immediately appre- 
hended as observable, he seems not to concede a like immediacy 
to the furniture which has the color or to the violin which 
emits the sound.** They are simply “ postulated factors.” 
Though this is significant in establishing Northrop’s epis- 
temological status, the implications seem never to be faced 
squarely by the author. Consequently any classification of his 
theory of knowledge must be tentative and indicative of the 
trend of his expressed statements rather than a dogmatic 
judgment about the man himself. For whatever the concepts 


18 Logic, pp. 241-242; also pp. 56-58, 177, 178. Cf. Meeting, p. 300, and 
Philosophy, pp. 181 and 184. 

** Dr. Northrop writes, for example, that the belief in the external world 
“is at best only an indirectly confirmed, highly probable hypothesis stated 
in terms of concepts by postulation rather than an immediately apprehended 
denoted by concepts by intuition.” Philosophy, p. 183. Cf. Logic, pp. 119- 
120, and especially p. 259; also Meeting, p. 444. Further implications of 


this doctrine will appear in the exposition of his notion of concepts by 
postulation. 
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by intuition or postulation may suggest in the way of idealism, 
Northrop himself seems never to have any doubt about extra- 
mentally existing reality—though the amount of it surely 
revealed in concepts by intuition seems dangerously attenuated. 

This is all the more puzzling and regrettable when concepts 
by postulation are considered. For these will have to be tied 
up epistemologically with concepts by intuition or simply not 
be indicative of extra-mental reality at all. This is far from 
implying that Northrop himself thinks that concepts by postu- 
lation are illusory. Without a doubt he would strenuously 
assert the reverse. | 

A concept by postulation is one whose meaning in whole or 
in part is designated by the postulates of some specific deduc- 
tively formulated theory in which it occurs.** Thus blue in 
the sense of a quantified wave length in electro-magnetic theory 
is a concept by postulation. It gets its meaning from a specific 
deductively formulated theory. 

A deductive theory is a set of propositions whiell fall into 
two groups called postulates and theorems, 


15° Cf. Philosophy, pp. 173 and 183-186. Also Logic, p. 62 and especially 
pp. 191-192, where Northrop writes: “ A concept by postulation is one the 
meaning of which, to use the terminology of logic, is connotative rather 
than denotative, and hence is designated, not by looking at anything imme- 
diately observable, but by means of the basic assumptions and postulates of 
the scientific theory in which it occurs. An electron or an electro-magnetic 
field serves as an example. One cannot understand what a physicist means 
by such a scientific object by looking at anything after the manner in 
which one understands what is meant by the word ‘ white.’ An electron is 
not observed; it is designated by the postulates of electron theory. Simi- 
larly one means by an electro-magnetic field nothing which one can observe 
but precisely what the scientist postulates it as being in his electro-magnetic 
theory. The scientist can define these unobserved scientific objects in any 
way that he pleases providing he specifies their properties and behavior un- 
ambiguously in the postulates of his theory so that rigorously logical deduc- 
tions can be made therefrom and providing he does not regard his theory as 
true until these deductions stated in terms of concepts by postulation are 
. checked experimentally or empirically by appeal to directly observable fact, 
that is to factors denoted by concepts by intuition.” Also Meeting, p. 447. 
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such that the postulates formally imply the theorems by means of the 
logical relation of formal implication. Given the postulates, the 
theorems can be proved. Hence, when postulates of a deductive 
theory are defined as those propositions of the theory which are taken 
as unproved and used to prove the theorems, this must not be confused 
with the quite independent question of the truth or falsity of the 
postulates.*® 


Concepts by postulation have no meaning apart from a 
specific deductively formulated theory. It follows that when 
such a word is used in two different sets of postulates of two 
different deductively formulated theories, it has radically 
different meanings. It ceases to remain the same identical 
concept. Northrop suggests, and he is quite right, that it 
would avoid ambiguity if two different words were used for 
the scientific object “ electron ” as designated by the postulates 
of Lorentz’s electro-magnetic theory and the quite different 
scientific object “ electron ” as designated by the postulates of 
the quantum theory.” 

Unlike concepts by intuition, concepts by postulation have 
only the meanings which the postulates of the specific deductive 
theory in which they occur give them. 

Thus the meaning of a concept by postulation has nothing whatever 
to do with the previous historical contextual circumstances which led 
the scientist to postulate it. With respect to the meaning of such 
concepts, the emotional and family life of the positor is irrelevant; as 
are also previous historical social events or the so-called class conflict. 


A concept by postulation means merely what the postulates of the 
deductive theory in which it occurs designate it to mean.'® 


Historically, Northrop writes, in modern science the first clear 
distinction between concepts by postulation and by intuition 
was made by Sir Isaac Newton, treating of time and space: *” 


*° Philosophy, p. 173. Cf. Logic, pp. 83-84. 

*T Cf. Philosophy, pp. 169-172; also Logic, pp. 63-64. 

18 Logic, p. 69. 

*® Principia, quoted from Philosophy, p. 175, cf. p. 176. Also Logic, pp. 
85-86, and Meeting, p. 440. 
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I. Absolute, true, and mathematical time, of itself, and from its own 
nature, flows equably without relation to anything external, and by 
another name is called duration: relative, apparent, and common 
time, is some sensible and external (whether accurate or unequable) 
measure of duration by the means of motion... . 


II. Absolute space, in its own nature, without relation to anything 
external, remains always similar and immovable. Relative space 
is some movable dimension or measure of the absolute spaces; which 
our senses determine by its position to bodies; ... 


Newton, as Northrop explains, is employing the term “ space ” 
for dissimilar concepts: “ space ” in the sense of mathematical 
space, a concept by postulation, and “space” in the sense of 
sensed or immediately apprehended space, which is a concept 
by intuition. | | 
Here must be interjected a glimpse of Northrop’s critique 
on scientific method.” His basic notion is that no single method 
will fit all problems. Any method, whether it be Bacon’s, | 
Descartes’, Cohen’s and Nagel’s, or John Dewey’s is not adequate 
in itself. In place of any of them taken singly Northrop urges 
that they be combined, producing a scientific system of three 
stages. | | 
The first stage is an analysis, such as Dewey advocates, of 
the problem, with a view to selecting relevant data, which is 
considered in the second stage. Here the task is to use Bacon’s 
method of inspecting the facts turned up by the preliminary 
analysis. Observation, description and classification are the 
methods used and constitute what Northrop calls the natural 
history stage. It is formulated in terms of concepts by intui- 
tion, induction or inspection. Finally, in the third stage and 
following somewhat the lead of Cohen and Nagel, the investi- 
gator formulates relevant and fruitful hypotheses, inspired by 
the results of the first and second stages of inquiry. This is 
the stage of deductively formulated theory. Passing from the 


2° Cf. Logic, pp. 1-76, 133-167, 256-258, 274, 333; Meeting, pp. 256-275. 
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second to the third stage, or from the natural history stage to 
that of deductively formulated theory introduces the new type 
of concept by postulation. : 

It is needed because concepts by inspection prove to be inade- 
quate for a systematic account of the observable data. The 
empirical scientist finds he cannot explain the natural history 
subject-matter in terms of directly observable factors and their 
relations. So he constructs empirical scientific theory by 
appealing to unobservable, postulated entities rather than to 
directly inspectable items. The crucial factor is that the only 
meaning which a concept by postulation has “is that which it 
gains by virtue of the properties or relations assigned to it by 
the postulate or set of postulates within which it is a member 
term. It means what the postulates prescribe it to mean, 
nothing more, nothing less; apart from these postulates it is 
a meaningless mark.” ** 

Clearly, then, scientific concepts of the third stage of inquiry 
derive their meaning from the postulates of the scientific theory 
in which they occur. Their meaning is proposed by the 
theoretical scientist | 
drawing upon the full play of his material imagination and upon the 
investigations by pure mathematicians into the formal possibilities. 
Afterwards, by definite scientific methods . . . the empirical scientist 


determines whether the entities and relations designated by the system 
of meanings thus prescribed by theoretical scientist’s postulates are 


verified as existing and as adequate for the natural history data of the 


science in question.” 
As has been intimated, Northrop esteems concepts by postu- 


21 Philosophy, p. 174. Cf. Logic, p. 139. 

*2 Logic, p. 104, and cf. p. 70: Concepts by postulation “ are not caused by 
denotatively apprehended, previous historical or social events or economic 
conditions. Instead of being the effects of the latter factors, the primitive 
concepts by postulation in a deductively formulated theory are, precisely 
because they are primitive and elementary, the causal factors which deter- 
mine the empirically given phenomena for which they were introduced to 
account.” 
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lation of the highest scientific worth. He thinks that nothing 
1s more important than to realize 


that the major theories and their verified laws of Western physical 

science and_ practically all of the systems of Western philosophy are 

the product of a type of investigation into the problems of mankind 

which has reached the third stage of inquiry, where unobservable entities 

and relations and the attendant concepts by postulation with their 
generality and predicative power are introduced.” 


Concepts by postulation play a basic role not merely in the 
most mature of the western sciences, but also in almost every 
system of western philosophy. On the other hand Northrop 
is convinced that the failure to distinguish concepts by intuition 
of the natural history stage of western scientific knowledge from 
the concepts by postulation of the stage of deductively formu- 
_lated theory in western science and philsophy has resulted in 
incalculable error. 

Put concretely, 


the recognition that most of the concepts of Western philosophical 
systems are concepts by postulation has the following operational con- 
sequence. It requires that whenever one reads a word such as “ reason,” 
“mind,” “idea,” or an expression such as “the law of reason” or 
_ “natural law ” in the treatise of any Western philosopher, one will not 
expect to find its meaning in any immediately apprehendable fact or in 
any image which it chances to conjure up in one’s imagination, or in 
the writings of some previous philosopher. Instead, one will ask one- 
self the question: What must this word mean upon the basis of the 
postulates of this particular philosopher’s philosophy ? ** 


28 Logic, p. 66, and cf. p. 63. Also Philosophy, pp. 175-183. 

** Logic, p. 67. Cf. Philosophy, pp. 168-172. Note especially this pro- 
vocative paragraph (Logic, pp. 68-69): It is no exaggeration to say that 
the lukewarmness, the honest skepticism and the widespread demoralization 
of people generally with respect to the traditional human values of Western 
civilization center in the failure of our educators and preachers to provide 
their students and parishioners with the postulationally determined ideas 
and modes of thinking, necessary to justify and sustain the deductively 
formulated scientific and attendant philosophic doctrines in terms of which 
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II. Epistemic CorrELaTIoNs 


The question of the relation between concepts by intuition — 


and concepts by postulation, already raised, may now be 
examined in the light of what Northrop calls epistemic 
correlations.”* 

An epistemic correlation means a relation which joins an 
unobserved component of anything signified by a concept by 


postulation to its directly inspected component denoted by a 


concept by intuition. A thing known in one way is joined to 
what in some sense is the same thing known in a different way. 
Epistemic correlations unite the aesthetic component of reality 
to its theoretic component. Chief characteristic of epistemic 
correlations is that by thus joining concepts by postulation to 
their corresponding concepts by intuition, or conversely, they 
make possible empirical verification referring to unobservable 
postulated entities. Precisely because of this unifying cor- 
relation of factors given by two different ways of knowing 
they are termed epistemic, or referring to the science of 
knowledge. 

Reality in its aesthetic aspect is the factor denoted by con- 
cepts by intuition, while reality in its postulated or theoretical 
aspect is designated by a concept by postulation. In a sense 


the classical human values of the West are defined. Consequently, when 
the basic concepts by postulation are taught or preached without their 
precise technical meanings and thereby degenerate into a vague, mushy 
intuitive verbalism, as has happened in most contemporary education out- 
side the physical sciences and in much contemporary Protestant preaching, 
the human values of Western civilization evaporate also. Men lose faith 
in them because men do not know with precision what they are.” There 
seems overemphasis here upon terms or perhaps it would be better to say, 
that terms are made to approximate concepts too closely. They are not the 
same; nor does Dr. Northrop in all likelihood think they are. He appears 
to be doing nothing more novel than high-lighting the arbitrary nature of 
language and the danger of equivocal terms. Concepts cannot be equivocal. 

°° Cf. Meeting, 444-454, 462-465, 481, 493; Logic, pp. 119-133, 144, 171, 
193-194; Philosophy, p. 224. | 
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the aesthetic and theoretic are components of the same thing. 
It is this sameness which needs finer distinction. 

Northrop thinks that the common-sense man, most literary 
critics, and even scientists who are not too critical and informed 
in their analysis make the mistake of taking this sameness for 
identity, chiefly because the same word is used for dissimilar 
concepts. | 

For example, the word “ blue” is used both for the concept by intui- 
tion, which is the immediately sensed color presented by the painter, 
and the concept by postulation, which is the number for an unobserved 
wave length in electro-magnetic theory postulated by the physicist. It 
is clear, however, that the relation between these two factors is not one 
_of identity. Even the scientist and the man of common sense appreciate 


this. Both realize it to be nonsense to assert that the wave length is 
blue. It would be equally meaningless to say that electrons are noisy.”¢ 


Though referring in some way to the same reality, concepts by 
intuition and by postulation clearly belong to different worlds 
of discourse. 

But if the sameness between these different concepts is not 
identity, what is it? Northrop’s answer is epistemic correlation. 
By it a theoretically known factor given in a concept by postu- 
lation is joined to its directly apprehensible aesthetic correlate 
given in a concept by intuition. 

In short, the epistemic correlations join the empirical component of 
any complete object of knowledge to its theoretic component. Thus the 
relation between the immediately sensed factors in knowledge and the 
postulationally prescribed, deductively formulated, theoretical facts in 
knowledge . . . is unambiguously and unspeculatively prescribed by the 
nature of scientific method itself when this method is analyzed, to reveal 
the two-termed epistemic correlations . . . the relation between the 
theoretically designated component and the immediately experienced 
aesthetic component is neither that of a three-termed relation of appear- 
ance nor that of a one-termed relation of identity but instead a two- 
termed relation of correspondence or correlation.2? 3 


% Logic, p. 172. Cf. Philosophy, p. 176. 
27 Meeting, p. 443. Cf. Logic, pp. 172-173; note especially pp. 120-121: 
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Northrop thinks epistemic correlations are inescapable though 
often bungled in all types of knowledge dealing with entities, 
relations or events which are not directly inspected. When 
the man in the street takes the yellow circular disc in the blue 
sky as a sign of a three-dimensional spherical object termed 
the moon, an epistemic correlation has occurred. The two- 
dimensional, directly inspected, circular colored patch is cor- 
related with one hemisphere of the three-dimensional, spherical, 
astronomical body.** 


III. Troutru, Proor anp Facts 


Associated with Northrop’s theory of distinguishing concepts 
by intuition and postulation is his attitude towards truth, 
proof and facts. | 

Quite correctly he warns that proof must not be confused 
with truth. 


Proof is a relation between propositions, i. e., between those which are 
postulates and those which are theorems; whereas truth is a relation 
between propositions and immediately apprehended fact. The former 
is a purely formal relation which it is the business of pure mathematics 
and formal logic to define; the latter is an empirical relation which it is 
the task of empirical science and empirical logic to designate. 

The relation of proof, defined by the formal logical relation of formal 
implication, is quite independent of the truth or falsity of the proposi- 
tions it relates. The proofs of the theorems in Euclid’s Elements hold 
irrespective of the empirical question of truth-value, concerning whether 
Euclidean geometry is that of the space of our actual universe. Newton’s 


“. . + epistemic correlations ... verify the existence of the unobservable 
scientific objects. One postulates the latter objects and sets up epistemic 
correlations ahead of time between them and the factors which one can 
directly inspect. If the directly inspected data are in accord with what the 
postulated or deduced theorems plus the epistemic correlations specify with 
respect to the continuum of immediately apprehended fact, then the unob- 
servable scientific objects are said to exist.” For an illustration, see 
Meeting, pp. 443 ff. 
28 Cf. Logic, pp. 119-120, 288-289. 
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proof that the propositions in his Principia follow necessarily on logical 
grounds from the fundamental axioms of his mechanics is just as valid 
today as it was before the truth of this mechanics was brought into 
question by the Michelson-Morley experiment and Einstein’s analysis. 
Hence, when the postulates of a deductive theory are defined as those 
propositions of the theory which are taken as unproved and used to 
prove the theorems, this must not be confused with the quite inde- 
pendent question of the truth or falsity of the postulates.?° 


But how is the truth or falsity of the postulates of a deductive 
theory ascertained ? Northrop stresses the unempirical, un- 
observable character of the objects designated by concepts by 
postulation. Apparently he would have them spring from the 
fertile imagination and intellect of the investigators, mathe- 
maticians and theoretical scientists, and then be verified by 
what presumably would be recourse to expezimental methods.* 
But in any such method the investigator must reckon closely 
with facts. They will and must be the measure of a theory’s 
truth or inadequacy. Now what does Northrop think of facts ? 

The second, or natural history, stage of inquiry begins and 
ends with facts, which, however, does not mean that fact is 


7° Philosophy, pp. 173-174. Cf. Logic, pp. 83-84. 

8° Cf. Logic, p. 123. “ There is no limit whatever to the sources of meaning 
upon which one may draw for the construction of deductively formulated 
theory in science. The mind of the deductive scientist is absolutely free 
and open in this respect, getting meanings from any source whatever. The 
only prescription is that these meanings must be rigorously and precisely 
designated by being unambiguously prescribed in the postulates of the 
deductive theory, and that the theory must be verified by way of epistemic 
correlations with directly inspectable data before what its postulates 
designate may be said to exist.” (Cf. pp. 120-121, and 378-381.) 

“It must be emphasized, however, that in an inferred, deductively for- 
mulated theory operational meanings are derived meanings obtained by 
way of the epistemic correlations. The operational meanings are not the 
basic meanings of the concepts constituting the deductively formulated 
theory. The latter meanings are derived from the basic concepts of mathe- 
matics and mathematical logic and from the images of the imagination— 
even the most speculative metaphysical imagination. As Albert Einstein 
has emphasized, the basic concepts and principles of science are not given 
empirically but are instead ‘free inventions of the human intellect ’.” 
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identical in both instances. Quite the contrary. Fact in the 
beginning of the inquiry means apprehended, or pure, fact 
while fact at the end signifies described fact. These two 
should not be confused. 

Pure fact is known solely by immediate apprehension. It 
is that portion of knowledge which remains when everything 
else depending upon inference from the directly apprehended 
is rejected. Pure facts are the mystical factor in knowledge 
since they are ineffable, and the pure empiricists are the mystics 
of the world.* | 

Northrop admits this is a somewhat surprising conclusion, 
which he justifies by beginning with the beliefs of common sense. 


The ordinary man supposes that the belief in tables and chairs 
existing as public, material, external objects independently of his sense 
impressions of them is guaranteed solely by observation or immediate 
apprehension, as pure fact. In other words, he believes that tables and 
chairs do not disappear when he shuts his eyes and that the heavenly 


bodies continue through the sky in their courses even when the astron-_ 


omers are asleep. Yet such objects cannot be justified by observation 
or immediate apprehension. All that.observation alone can give one is 
what one sees when one is looking; it, by itself alone, can tell us nothing 
about what exists when one is not looking. One cannot observe what 
exists when one is not observing. Thus the belief that tables and chairs 
and planets go on existing when no one observing them is a belief 
which immediate apprehension or observation alone cannot justify.®? 


All that a man can directly inspect are what the senses 
convey, and these are ineffable, sensuous qualities, that is, 
aesthetic non-scientific objects. The immediate, purely factual 


*1 “ Tneffable” means that “characteristic of being immediately experi- 
enced in order to be conveyed or known.... This ineffability of the given, 
this characteristic of being unknowable to one who has not experienced it, 
is precisely the trait attributed by the mystic to the character of his 
peculiar type of knowledge.” Meeting, p. 304; cf. p. 462. Cf. Logic, pp. 
35-36. 

82 Logic, pp. 40-41. Cf. pp. 39, 56-57, 120. 
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portion of human nature and the nature of all things is the 
spiritual, the emotionally moving, the aesthetically vivid— 


the stuff that dreams and sunsets and the fragrance of flowers are made 
of. This is the portion of human knowledge that can be known without 
recourse to inference and speculative hypotheses and deductive logic, 
and epistemic correlations, and rigorously controlled experiments.** 


It is absolutely certain. 

But, if a man wants to deal with it as pure fact, denuded 
of all theory, he will have to be completely silent, in no way 
communicating by written or spoken word what he has observed 
or experienced. For the moment that he reports upon his 
observation, the fact ceases to be mere fact and becomes 
described fact, brought under concepts and “propositionized.” 
And this implies theory. The brook of the scientist is not fact 
in its purity, but is known only indirectly. It is the poet’s 
brook which is fact trying to escape theory. Northrop does not 
hestitate to reverse the usual notion, that science is concerned 
only with fact in the sense of what can be observed; he asserts 
that it is the arts which deal with fact apart from theory. 


In short, were the supposedly hard-minded empiricist really to under- 
stand what he would be left with were he to reject all theory and restrict 
himself to pure fact, and were he then really to practice what he so 
glibly preached, he would turn out to be, not the hard-boiled fellow he 
prides himself on being, but a very sensitive aesthetic dilettante, 
- savoring flavors and fragrance and sensuous images in their ineffable 
immediacy and letting all solid natural objects go.*4 


Getting back, now, to just what concept the term electron, 
for example, stands for, we have Northrop’s word for it, that 
electron is neither a short-hand linguistic symbol for a wider 
set of purely empirical propositions about sense data nor a 
short-hand linguistic expression for a longer set of statements 


88 Meeting, p. 462. | 
34 Logic, pp. 41-42; and cf. 36, 120, 177. 
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about common-sense objects. These were the earlier notions 
of the logical positivists, occasioned by their failure to dis- 
tinguish concepts by intuition from concepts by postulation. 
The only meaning which concepts by postulation have is what 
they get from the properties or relations assigned to them by 
the postulates or set of postulates within which they are member 
terms. This is all that such a concept means. Apart from the 
postulates it is a meaningless mark. No reduction to common-— 
sense objects or to sense data is necessary or required.* 

Northrop sees clearly that a science which restricts itself to 
directly observable entities and relations loses predictive power. 
He does not say so, but this, of course, was the damaging weak- 
ness of John Stuart Mill’s defense of induction. A science 
which at best can only express a certain hope that what is 
observed as occurring today will recur tomorrow has only a 
shallow basis for prediction. Little can be deduced from a 
mere subjective psychological hope or expectation.*® 

Thus Northrop breaks with positivism. Even though he 
cites Locke and Hume with some approval he cannot be classified 
simply with them any more than he can be placed without 
qualification among the idealists of Berkeley’s type. It is not 
easy to be sure just how one ought to characterize Northrop’s 
epistemology and specifically its basic doctrine of distinguishing 
concepts by intuition and by postulation. But it may help to 
give a summary of what appears to be the main points before 


submitting a concluding estimate. 


IV. ConcLusiIon 


Though Northrop defines concept through term, he just as 
certainly identifies it with idea. Moreover against the back- 
ground of his thinking it is clear that he does not confuse 
concept with term; but rather deals with concept as a psy- 


8° Philosophy, p. 174. Cf. Logic, p. 113. 
8° Cf. Logic, p. 115. 
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chological product, belonging to the subject, and distinct from 
the term, or “mark” which is used to express it. Beyond 
this he has little to say about the nature of concepts as such. 
Yet this would seem enough to separate him from any crude 
nominalism. __ | 

Even so a great deal of what Northrop has to say about 
concepts is really being said about terms, their use and abuse. 
As a matter of fact, and this in no way minimizes the clever 
applications which he makes of the distinction between concepts, 
he is simply restating the familiar doctrine about univocal and 
equivocal terms. This, of course, does not touch upon the 
heart of the matter. It is more by way of sorting out the 
unessentials in order to face the pertinent question of whether 
or not what Northrop has to say about concepts adequately 
justifies the realist position which -apparently he wants to 
maintain. 

Without a doubt he assumes the existence of reality, the 
world, nature, the physical, concept-forming and reasoning self, 
other selves, things. Never does he explicitly impugn the 
reality of extra-ego existences. Yet how does man come into 
contact with the observable extra-mental world ? 

Northrop allows man two ways of knowing—which, of course, 
can be combined. He can have direct knowledge through 
immediate apprehension and without logical inference or he 
may make inferences from what is directly apprehended and 
proceed to concepts of what is simply beyond direct observation. 
The former are concepts by intuition; the latter, concepts by 
postulation. 

Man’s only contact with the world of directly observable or 
empirical data is through the concepts by intuition. But of 
what does man have an immediate, experimental or sensuous 
knowledge? This is the basic question and one which Northrop 
answers clearly enough, without, however, apparently under- 
standing its impact on his general point of view. For following 
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the lead of Locke, Berkeley and Hume, he insists that man has 
no immediate knowledge of concrete things around him. Any 
object I see or hear or apprehend with my senses (and this is, 
as Northrop allows, the only way I directly know anything) in 
the concrete is not the immediate object of my knowing. I 
capture only some aspect of it. Thus when I look at the books | 
on the library shelves or see my friend walking down the street 
or glance at tables and chairs or gaze at the ‘‘ wandering moon,” 
I do not have direct, immediate contact with them—but only 
with some aspect of them—such as their color, shape in two 
dimensions, or whatever else about them which can actuate 
some particular sense. But I do not, through the senses in 
any way, directly know the object in its essence or entirety as 
this particular object. 


All that one immediately observes are the deliverances of introspec- 
tion and of the senses, and these are colors and sounds and feelings 
which are local, private things .. . varying from individual to individual. 
They are not public, external objects or persons.*” 


Then how do I know book and man and table and moon or 
sun or anything else—for my private reactions are not the 
thing nor is any single abstracted aspect of the thing the thing? 
Northrop answers that I know it through inference. Knowledge 
of the subject as well as of the external object is by postulation, 
not by immediate apprehension. 

So concepts by postulation arise from the senses’ sparse 
deliverances of partial reality, but they are in no way limited 
by the sense. On the contrary, Northrop, if I read him correctly, 
makes concepts by postulation the free products of man’s fertile 
imagination and intellect. They are the work, in his third 
stage of inquiry, of mathematicians and theoretical physicists. 
In themselves they are neither true, nor, I suppose one can add, 
false. This note of truth or falsity comes in only when it is 


87 Logic, p. 178. 
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asked whether the proposition composed of concepts by postu- 
lation corresponds to anything really existing. And this is 
tested by projecting the concepts by postulation back to the 
empirical field. 

The only way of distinguishing trustworthy postulated factors 
from spurious ones is through logic and deductive reasoning. 
“Only by applying formal logic or mathematical computation 
to what is postulated to deduce from it consequences which can 
be put to an empirical test in a crucial experiment can the 
proposal of a crank be distinguished from that of a Newton 
or an Einstein.” ** This is why the author says that the infer- 
ence to the existence of unseen objects, such as God the Father 
or the immortal soul of theistic religions, is the business of the 
scientist and of the empirical and logical methods which science 
and philosophy and medieval theology developed. 

The relation between concepts by intuition and by postulation 
and its operational factor of having concepts by intuition occa- 
sion concepts by postulation, and the converse, and of verifying 
the postulated products of inference Northrop calls epistemic 
correlation. Put more concretely this means the relation be- 
tween the blue which the artist sees and tries to put on canvas 
and the blue which the theoretical scientist sees and tries to 
represent in a formula of electromagnetic wave lengths. — 

So much by way of summarizing the views of Northrop, who 
was allowed in the foregoing to speak as much as possible for 
himself. On the basis of this material the reader may decide 
for himself whether or not Northrop wholly escapes idealism 
and safeguards sufficiently man’s hold on a real, extra-mentally 
existing world and whether the following estimate is just or not. 

When Northrop follows Locke and Berkeley and Hume in 
whittling down what man can know through his senses, he has 
‘already gone a long way towards idealism—since he rejects 


88 Philosophy, p. 224, where the author gives a fuller explanation of the 
method of verfying postulates. Cf. Logic, pp. 378-381. 
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positivism and the idolatry of facts. Man’s only contact with 
the world and with nature, whose existence the author takes | 
for granted, is through the senses—both for the concepts by 
intuition and for verifying the existential value of propositions 
composed of concepts by postulation. But in neither the initial 
production of concepts by intuition nor in the appeal to em- 
pirical methods to justify the truth of postulated concepts does 
man get beyond sense data, which are only partial revelations 
of really existing things. Where does the concept of the entire 
thing come from ? 

Northrop delimits man’s direct contact with the world and 
nature to his senses: they are his only ways of immediately 
apprehending reality. This, of course, is the traditional schol- 
astic view. But Northrop restricts the deliverance of the senses, 
as scholastics emphatically do not, exclusively to a very limited, 
partial and abstract sensory aspect of the thing. Consequently, 
how can Northrop claim truth for any concept by postulation, 
in the sense that it reflects some extra-subjective really existing 
thing? He cannot know the thing directly. Indirectly he may 
form concepts by postulation. And these may be tested ulti- 
mately against direct observable reality, which is never known. 
in its completeness but only piecemeal and incompletely through 
the individual sense. Yet remember the natural history stage 
of scientific inquiry is made up of concepts by intuition and 
the third or theoretical scientific stage is made up of concepts 
by postulation! 

Northrop believes in truth and apparently wants to avoid 
subjectivism and even the idealistic trends of Kantianism. 
Likewise he wants to keep his grasp on an extra-ego, existential 
world. Actually he never denies its knowability. He explicitly 
asserts the validity of man’s ways of knowing. Leaving aside 
the author’s stated or intended position and concentrating on 
what he actually says about concepts by intuition and concepts 
by postulation and their implications, one must allow that he 
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comes dangerously close to Berkeley’s “esse est percipi.” His 
efforts to underpin the impressive superstructure which he 
builds upon the distinction between concepts seems not to save 
from idealism. 

Yet the weakness of his position is not the distinction itself 
of concepts by intuition and by postulation—which, after all, 
is neither original nor profound, however much needed and 
useful it may be when .so many writers echo the philosophy of 
Alice’s friend Humpty Dumpty. The real objection is that 
Northrop effectively, though assuredly not by intent, cuts off 
human knowledge from reality. Once this is done, as history 
amply verifies, no truckling with idealism will ward off skep- 
ticism. Hume drew from Locke’s sensism the only logical 
conclusion, which Kant acknowledged and, as proved in the 
event, which Kant only made worse by his classic rejection 
of man’s pure reason. 

Brilliant and resourceful and sincere and timely as Northrop’s 
writing is on so many diverse problems in the sciences and 
humanities, no solution ought to be accepted which cuts men 
off from the world of common-sense, public objects, which offers 
a dubious explanation of how man comes to know what he 
apparently does know, which mitigates, if it does not tend to 
obliterate, the chasm between contradictories,*” and which, 
finally, leans too much toward idealism to support a wholesome 
realism and too much towards skepticism to leave poor mortals 
struggling for truth scarcely anything was despair of ever 
finding it. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


2° Cf. Logic, pp. 375-378. 
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Formless Matter and Communism 


by J. A. McWilliams, S.J. 


I 


UCLEAR PHYSICS has taken the leading role in 
N present-day science. Not the chemical atom but the 
nucleus thereof is the subject of investigation. Nor are the 
famed x-rays useful any more as a probing instrument; for, 
be they ever so sharp or “hard,” they are too blunt for this 
delicate task. Quantum mathematics has been called on to 
explore the constitution and status of the elusive nucleus. 
Ingenious experiments are devised to test every new conjecture. 
Isotopes, which used to be hidden in the small print of phi-. 
losophical texts, now make the front page of the newspapers, 
and the new data are seized on by production engineers to 
transform this material world of ours. 

In the midst of all this new science the cosmologist may 
wonder what has happened to the old doctrine of matter and 
form. But let it be said at once that so long as this material 
world does not go out of existence and vanish completely under 
these new and changing forms, there is more evidence than ever 
that there is something else beside form; and “ That,” says 
Aristotle, “I call matter.” That much being said, however, 
it is well to remember that two difficulties have always plagued 
us in the mineral realm: 1) What are the ultimate elements, 
the qualitatively irreducible species of inorganic substance ? 
and 2) What may be identified as the individual, the singular 
substance, the ‘‘ supposit?”’ The answer to these two questions 
is simply impossible today. 

Aristotle and St. Thomas had an easier task. The science 
of their day assured them of four elemental substances and of 


1 Metaph., VII, 3. 
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transmutation from one to another. By simply boiling water 
they considered that they transmuted the element water into 
the element air. Since the substances were, each of them, 
elemental, the only thing which could pass from one to the 
other was “prime matter.” Form and prime matter were 
physically separable and therefore physically distinct. Nor 
was there any great difficulty about the ultimate individual. 
Both these thinkers came to the conclusion that there must be 
minimal particles of the elements.” They avoided the term 
“atom” because of the implications attached to it by Demo- 
critus, but surely any one of these minimal particles when 
existing alone could be denominated an individual of a definite 
species; and when many of the same species coalesced into a 
single mass, there was no objection to calling the entire mass a 
single individual. But with our present uncertainty about 
genuine supposits in the inorganic world, and consequently our 
uncertainty about genuine species and true substantial change, 
our proof for hylemorphism must seek other grounds. 

Aristotle himself had another proof. St. Thomas calls atten- 
tion to this, in his commentary on the Metaphysics. 


The Philosopher does not (here) prove the distinction of matter from 


all forms by the proof from change, which proof is that of the phi- 
losophy of nature; he proves it by the proof from predication, which is 
proper to logic—and logic, he says, is akin to metaphysics. (Bk. IV) 
So he says there must be something about which all the predicates are 
asserted; and yet there must be a different reality in the subject corre- 
sponding to each of the predicates; that is, a different quiddity or 
essence.* 


At the very least this must mean that the attribute extension, 


_ or “ quantity,” indicates a reality different from that indicated 


by qualities. And since extension always remains in the sub- 
ject, however small, while specific sets of qualities characterize 


* Aristotle, Physics, I, 4, 187b; St. Thomas, Physics, I, 9. 
* St. Thomas, Metaph., VII, 7, n. 1287 (Marietti ed.). 
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the different subjects, whether electron, atom or molecule, this 
argument for hylemorphism even in the inorganic realm is 
rather fortified than weakened by the new discoveries of science. 
Certainly substantial form is not to be thought of as a set of 
properties, because they are in themselves accidents; but they 
are due to the substantial form; not due to some other 

“ accidental quality, but a substantial quality; for there ts a 
substantial quality.” * 

All this may seem a recondite metaphysical disemniion with- 
out any bearing on the burning questions of the day. Because, 
aside from the intellectual satisfaction of understanding the 
nature of material things, what difference does it make whether 
they be composed of matter and form? One could answer at 
once that there is case where it does have a bearing on a burning 
question, and that is the case of man. And although the 
substantial form of man, his soul, is known from quite other 
and stronger arguments to be so distinct from the body as to 
survive the death of the latter, it is well to see that this 
essential composition in man is not altogether an anomaly but 
is a thing common to all existents in this material world of ours. 
Also it gives a better understanding of man as the rational 
animal and obviates many misunderstandings arising from the 
Platonic misconception of the human being. This may be 
metaphysics but it is really very much to the fore in the present 
world scene—which might be described as Russia vs the nature 
of man. 

For a long time the scientism which passes for philosophy 
has ignored the distinction of matter and form, and has con- 
centrated on form, maintaining that matter is nothing but form, 
as organized energy, etc. Now, however, the tendency is to 
ignore even form, particularly the form that makes man the 
kind of being he is. And who will hesitate to say that the 


*St. Thomas, Metaph., III, 15, n. 524 (ed. cit.). 
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nature of man, with rights and duties, is the question of the 
hour ? | 
| IT 

This ignoring of form, so far as the philosophers are con- 
cerned, has come about through pragmatism, with its emphasis 
on results instead of natures. When pressed to state what 
results they are seeking the pragmatists reply in such terms as 
“ satisfaction,” “enjoyment,” and relatively enduring “ con- 
tentment.” ° And by these terms they will not venture to denote 
more than one’s emotions or feelings. No reasonable person 
surely will object to such results, if they can be had, but ‘to 
set them down as good without relating them to the nature of 
man, is not only to make them the swummum bonum but the 
sole absolute in human existence, to which all others things 
are simply contributory. If we ignore the specific form of 
man, his rational soul, such a “ good” may include the “ satis- 
faction ” and “‘ enjoyment” which the master of a concentration 
camp gets out of torturing his victims. 

‘“‘ In the objective order,” says St. Thomas, “ nature belongs 
first to form, because nothing is said to have a nature unless 
it have form. Consequently, nature primarily and properly is 
substance.” * If the nature is rational, then only. what is suit- 
able to that nature is good for it. By refusing to define man, 
to state what man in the objective order is, and by concentrating 
instead on the results, the agreeable feelings, the pragmatists 
are making feelings the sole determinant of morality. On that 
basis their followers advocate euthanasia, sterilization, contra- 
ception, Nazism, Stalinism; the results are a “ satisfaction ” 
and ‘‘ enjoyment ” to those who promote these things. In short, 
if you ignore the nature of man, then the result, viz. any feeling 
that is to your liking, justifies any course of action. 

® Cf. e.g., A. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York, 1929), pp. 129- 


130; J. Dewey, The Philosophy of John Dewey, ed. P. Schilpp (Evanston, 


Ill., 1939), p. 562. 
* Metaph., V, 5, nn. 825-6 (ed. ctt.). 
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It is here that the abandonment of metaphysics is seen to be 
the cause of many of our modern evils. Metaphysics studies 
the natures of things, the forms of substances, and so is in a 
position to say what is natural and unnatural, good and evil. 
If one abandons that study he is left with no other choice except 
to say that a desired end makes any means “ good.” That is 
the Soviet line. And it is followed not only in political action 
but in the very arguments used to win adherents to that 
“ philosophy.”’ For instance, that philosophy (for the moment 
at least) pretends to be Aristotelian.’ To give color to this 
pretension texts are slanted and controversies interpreted in 
such _a way as to leave no choice except between extreme 
Platonism and nominalism. If you follow Aristotle you have 
to be a nominalist.° In other words, Platonic “ metaphysics ” 
(an opprobrious term) or none at all. The purpose is to give 
an Aristotelian respectability to the Soviet political drive and 
leave the impression that the Western World has incorrectly 
understood the Philosopher. Here is pragmatism at its worst. 
Not truth, but the distortion of truth is used to achieve a 
political goal. 

It is not my expectation to convince the Communists of their 
chicanery. Their minds are so infected with the complex that 
all truth is created out of nothing by the dogmatic edicts of 
Moscow, that only a psychological miracle could liberate them. 
But because, as Fulton Sheen has shown in his Communism — 
and the Conscience of the West, our own errant philosophers 
have been unwittingly serving as a Soviet Fifth Column on— 
the intellectual front, it is imperative for us to rescue our own 
metaphysics from the nominalism that has infiltrated into it.. 

Nominalists are not philosophers but they indulge in many 
* asides ” in which they scoff at metaphysics. And they single 


7Cf. A Textbook of Marzist Philosophy, transl. J. Lewis (London, 1937), 


p- 22. 
® Ibid., pp. 11, 12. 
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out especially “distinctions,” “ fixity” and “ dogmatism.” 
Thus any essential distinction between man and the rest of 
the world is glossed over in their haughty sophistication. That 
man has a soul essentially different from the rest of the animals 
they treat as unscientific and a piece of indoctrination by 
interested churchmen. “ Dogma” is no longer a conclusion 
arrived at by well-informed authority but a threat against any 
one who would do his own thinking, and issued by a party 


interested in just that. This concept of “ dogma ” so accurately 


fits the tactic of the Communists themselves that they attempt 
to throw off guard by denouncing ‘“‘ dogma,” and charging us 
with it. And they include under the term not only Christian 
teaching but all metaphysics. Thus the ignoring of distinctions 
and the scorning of immutable principles are the two prongs 
of an attack on any fixity of species and ideas. 


III 


_ Just as Lenin offered his readers a choice between Berkeley’s 
idealism and Dialectic Materialism,* so the later writers propose 
the alternative of extreme Platonism or nominalism. But what 
the adherents of the Perennial Philosophy have tried to do in 
their long history is to avoid both of these alternatives. Long 
before Locke and Berkeley they realized that if I know only 
ideas and not things, then to know an idea I must know an 
idea of the idea and so on without end; so that I can never 
be said in any sense to know at all. Aristotelians have main- 
tained that what enters into awareness is not an idea but a 
thing. That something happens to the mind in this process is a 
reasonable inference, just as something happens to the eye 
when we take in a scene. But the object of our awareness is 
not what is happening to the faculty; it is something altogether 
other than the faculty. We take on something else. We extend 


*°Cf. Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, transl. A. Fineberg (London, 
1948), p. 23, et passim. | 
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(“ intend,” the Latins said) our conscious existence; we take 
on an additional form. Thus when the knower “ becomes ” 
the object, he does not cease being everything he was before; 
he is all that still, but plus the new. His existence is not 
transmuted, but (without losing anything, since knowing is an 
actus perfectt) he becomes something more. | 

It is only by reflection that we learn that what we have taken 
on is the form and not the matter of the object. In the same 
way it is only by inference that we learn there must have been © 
some modification of the knowing subject, some subjective 
“idea”’; which is never an object of immediate awareness, 
since it is a “ quo,” and not a “ quod.” With both Plato and 
Aristotle the objective idea was never identified with the 
modification of the knowing subject. They differed only about 
the manner of arriving at the universal. This is what the 
Soviet philosophers gloss over. Aristotle held that the first 
instances of awareness are the singular existents. Then, while 
still holding the singulars in awareness, we can become aware 
of similarities and differences; we are aware that the objective 
singular existents actually have, some of them one nature, some 
another nature. Hence natures, “forms,” are primarily on- 
tological. Thus the universal is the fruit of induction; Aristotle 
seems to have meant no more by the term.*® And certainly 
this induction avoids the predicaments of both Plato and 
Berkeley. | 

Form is that fact of the ontological world which makes 
certain things like one another, and different from all other 
things. Most important is the form of the human being. 
Communist philosophy would obscure the distinction between 
man and the rest of the world. This is done by learnedly 
discussing chemistry and physics, then intermingling with the 
discussion certain observations about human society as though 


7° Cf. M. Le Blonde, Logique et Méthode chez Aristote (Paris, 1939), pp. 
30 ff. 
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they were all nothing more than manifestations of the same 
laws. To confuse the reader about freewill, the Communist 
savants remind him that when he executes his choices in the 
material world he is subject to the physical laws. Nothing is 
said about his ability to act or not act, nor about choosing this 
line of action instead of that. Then the attribute “ freedom ” 
(which all men love) is reserved to those actions only which 
promote the Revolution. After a certain preparation the 
“leap” is effected. This is the height of “freedom,” and 
only those who take part in it deserve the title of freemen. 
All this is not reasoning nor unbiased reflection; it is psy- 
chological indoctrination. | 

When he comes to the question of “ fixity ” the Communist 
propagandist realizes that a certain amount of stability is 
needed in order to know anything or do anything, but like the 
western pragmatists he dodges the issue of permanent natures 
by saying that there is indeed a degree of fixity, but it is a 
fixity of activity, of changes along certain fixed lines.*t But 
it is this fixity, this definite kind, of activity which indicates 
the specific substantial nature of the agent. And a nature can 
continue to exist unchanged even when it is not putting forth 
any activity proper to its kind. It is this latent active potency 
which is ignored by the positivistic philosophy of the day. 

But even granted that specific differences are substantial, 
their fixity is attacked by the doctrine of Evolution. What if 
minerals become plants, plants become animals, animals become 
men? The fact that there is no evidence for such trans- 
formation does not stop the Evolutionist; he simply supposes 
that it has taken place, because it gives him a better “ system.” 
It is a waste of time to argue that point. And after all the 
important point is that if, and when, a thing acquires new 
specific properties it is a new species. As some one has said, 


11.Cf. op. cit., pp. 275 ff. 
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if my horse should become rational I would dismount and treat 
him.as a brother man. In Platonic language, he would have 
exchanged his participation in “equinity” for participation 
n “humanity.” Hence even if man did evolve from the 
irrational world, he evolved out of it into the rational, and 
now has rights and duties. 

But what, then, of the “unchangeable essences?” The 
Soviet philosophers pretend that that term can only mean 
Platonic “‘ equinity,”’ and such like eternal “ ideas.” The Aris- 
totelians need only call attention to the fact that there are, and 
have been, irrational animals; and that fact will remain eter- 
nally true, even if all animals, as might happen in atomic 
warfare, should be completely exterminated. 

The Existentialists, too, so far as they can be —_ into 
one school, attack “‘ unchangeable’ essences ” on what they pre-- 
tend to be strictly Aristotelian grounds. But they forget that 
an essence does not exclude all and every change in the indi- 
vidual; it permits, even postulates action and development. 
What the essence does is to limit the range of change. A 
vegetal organism is an essence, but by its very nature postulates 
change, yet limits the change to actions below the sentient. — 
A sentient organism postulates more changes still, but its essence 
keeps the changes below the rational. 

When we come to human beings we learn that they have a 
personal responsibility for their human acts and that by these 
acts they are seeking something better than they at present 
have. It is thus that the human person has right and obliga- 
tions and is master, under God, of the means of securing his 
genuine happiness. No other thing in the world has such a 
nature because all other things are unfree. But by blurring 
the entire picture of different natures the materialistic phi- 
losophers have obscured the difference between man and the 
rest of the world. With the essential character of everything 
left undefined and indiscriminate no meaning could be attached 
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to the word “ natural,” nor, as St. Thomas remarks, (Phys., 
Ww could anything be called “unnatural.” An undeter- 
mined nature cannot serve to determine the good and bad, nor 
the right and wrong of actions. For the materialists as for 
the pragmatists nothing is left but to say that the good is what 
I like and the evil what I do not like, regardless of the means 
I use to get it. That this pragmatic practise is wrecking 
human happiness is only too evident. 

Thus the old dispute about the reality of prime matter has 
been left far behind. Now, even substantial form, which once 
needed only to be defended against the mechanists, is glossed 
over or openly denied, so that nothing has anything that could 
be called a nature, no human act unnatural, no political régime 
a tyranny. For this distressing situation the first remedy that 
suggests itself is to challenge the philosophical sophistication 
that brought it about, and to take a good hard look at the 
obvious distinctions of natures; in particular the distinction 
between man and the irrational world. It is time we realize 
that it is the errant philosophers who have been giving the 
tyrants an excuse for doing what they choose with their victims; 
and realize that it is only with tongue in cheek that the tyrants 
* quote the philosophers as their justification. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Some Remarks About 
Locke’s Teaching on Property 


by Herbert Johnston 


ONTRARY to the interpretation of Professor W. A. Orton 
and others, the political doctrine of John Locke, far from 
constituting any theoretical support of democracy, points rather 
to individualism and thence to totalitarianism.* The purpose 
of this study is to examine Locke’s teaching on private property 
to see whether it also points to individualism, this time in the 
economic order, or whether, as Professor Orton holds, it is such 
that “ the Church of Rome remains the one society that stands 
dogmatically firm onthe private property of John Locke; 
though its scholars would protest, with some reason, that that 
is to give Locke credit for what he took at a few removes from 
Thomas Aquinas.” ” 

There is, certainly, some apparent justification for this 
linking of Locke with St. Thomas and with recent popes on 
the subject of private property. Both natural reason and 
revelation, Locke points out, show us that God gave the earth 
and its wealth to men for their common use. If, however, the 
earth is actually to be put to use for the support of life, its 
fruits must be appropriated or made proper to or the property 
of the men who use them © 


before they can be of any use or at all beneficial to any particular man. 
The fruit or venison which nourishes the wild Indian . . . must be his, 
and so his, t.e., a part of him, that another can no longer have any 
right to it, before it can do any good for the support of his life.® 


* Herbert Johnston, “ Locke’s Leviathan,” The Modern Schoolman, XXVI, 
(1949), 201-210. 

? Orton, The Liberal Tradition (New Haven, 1945), p. 113. 

*J. Locke, The Second Treatise of Civil Government, ed. J. Gough 
(Oxford, 1946), ch. V, secs. 25-26, pp. 14-15. 
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Wealth, then, must be appropriated, must become a man’s 
personal possession, before it can be put to the use for which 
it was intended. This appropriation occurs not just at the 
moment of consumption, but as soon as something personal 
has been added to the natural (and common) wealth in question. 
This first personal addition consists in labor; a man removes 
wealth from its natural state and puts it in another state by 
adding his labor to it. ‘‘ Whatsoever, then, he removes out of 
the state that nature hath provided and left it in, he hath 
mixed his labour with, and joined it to something that is his 
own, and thereby makes it his property.”” And the express 
consent of all other men is not at all necessary to justify this 
appropriation; if it were, men would starve in spite of all that 
God has provided for their use.* So property becomes private, 
it seems, through the ‘ extension of personality ” to material 
wealth: in order to live a truly human life a person must use 
wealth, and in order to use it he must personally, privately 
possess it. Private property, then, is a natural right, for it 
springs from the very nature of the human person, who requires 
material goods in order to live, and who appropriates them by 
adding to them his personal labor. | | 

Just as there is a natural right to property, so is there a 
natural limit to its extent. This limit is~set by the use to 
which it can be put, by the fact that men are justified in making 
their own some part of the world’s goods precisely so that they 
may use them to support life. More than that they have no 
right to possess, for more than that they cannot use. 


The same law of nature that does by this means give us property, 
does also bound that property too.... As much as anyone can make 
use of to any advantage of life before it spoils, so much he may by 
his labour fix a property in; whatever is beyond this is more than his 


« Ibid., secs. 27-28, pp. 15-16. Cf. sec. 44, p. 23. Cf. Summa Theol., II- 
II, 66, 1, c; Rerum Novarum (New York, 1939), pp. 7-9; Quadragesimo 
Anno (New York, The Paulist Press, [n.d.]), pp. 13, 15. 
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share, and belongs to others. [It follows that] As much land as a man 
tills, plants, improves, cultivates, and can use the product of, so much 


is his property.® 


This use is not restricted to himself individually, but extends 
to the members of his family, whom he must support, and who 
have a natural right to inherit his goods.° It is restricted, how- 
ever, by the existence of the same right in other men to the use 
and hence to the appropriation of natural wealth. Property is 
justified only “‘ where there is enough and as good left in common 
for others.” * Locke seems to have been confident that enough 
would be left for others as long as men confined themselves to 
what they could actually add their labor to and what ~ could 
actually enjoy. 

The measure of property nature has well set by the extent of men’s 
labour and the convenience of life. No man’s labour could subdue or 
appropriate all; nor could his enjoyment consume more than a small 
part; so that it was impossible for any man, this way, to intrench upon 
the right of another, or acquire to himself a property to the prejudice 
of his neighbour .. .° 


If this were all that Locke had to say on the subject of 
property, it would indeed appear that Orton is right in finding 
in his teaching the traditional Catholic doctrine, and even in > 
making him, on this point, a Thomist. It would seem to be 
true to say that ‘‘ What Locke is defending is property as the 
extension of personality; ... in his derivation of the property 
right Locke was restoring the organic view of society as against 
the atomistic view that other parts of his theory suggested.” ° 
But such an interpretation of Locke, however strongly the 
foregoing passages may suggest it, is rendered impossible by 
his fundamental nominalism. Personality did not mean for 


5 Locke, op. cit., secs. 31-32, p. 17. Cf. also sec. 38, pp. 20-21. 
*Ch. XVI, sec. 190, p. 94. 

V, sec. 27, p. 15. Cf. 37, p. 20. 

® Tbid., sec. 36, pp. 18-19. 

* Orton, op. cit., p. 110. 
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Locke what it meant for St. Thomas; there are, for Locke, no 
persons in the Thomistic sense of the term, there is no common 
human nature, there are only individuals. ‘To show that 
the common or general nature of man could not be in Peter or 
James, I alleged, that whatever existed (as whatever was in 
Peter or James did) was particular; ...”’*° Men are not 
really persons, but only so many particular, material indivi- 
duals, whose likeness is accidental rather than essential; having 
no common nature they can have no common good, and their 
union is a mere juxtaposition of atoms rather than a true 
society. Neither Locke nor anyone else can possibly restore 
“the organic view of society as against the atomistic view ” 
on a foundation of nominalism. 

Even on the basis of these passages, then, Locke can be 
credited with the Thomistic notion of property only if one 
overlooks his nominalism, which necessarily reduces human 
society to a collectivity of individual atoms. But there are 
other passages, ones that render this individualism more explicit. 
We have seen that in acquiring property each man is naturally 
limited to what he can apply his own labor to and what he 
can enjoy without letting any of his property go to waste. But 
this natural limitation has been removed by the invention of 
money. | 

. .. the same rule of propriety, viz., that every man should have as 
much as he could make use of, would still hold in.the world without 
straitening anybody, ... had not the invention of money, and the tacit 


: agreement of men to put a value on it, introduced (by consent) larger 
possessions and a right to them; .. .14 


How much larger? As much as may serve to support a man’s 


10 Mr. Locke’s Reply to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Worcester’s 
Answer to his Second Letter. The Works of John Locke (London, 1824), 
III, 432-433. Cf. An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. III, 
ch. 6, sec. 1: “. . . genera and species of things . . . depend on such collec- 
tions of ideas as men have made, and not. on the real nature of things.” 
Cf. secs. 2, 7, 8, 11, 24, 26, 32, 35. 

2 Of Civil Government, ch. V, sec. 36, p. 19 (italics mine). 
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family and provide a reasonable inheritance? No. As much 
as can be heaped up without its decaying with the passage of 
time. And since money does not decay with timé, there is no 
limit to the amount of property that a man may amass. 


... and if he bartered away plums that would have rotted in a week, 
for nuts that would last good for his eating a whole year, he did no 
injury; he wasted not the common stock, destroyed no part of the 
portion of goods that belonged to others, so long as nothing perished 
uselessly in his hands. Again, if he would give his sheep for shells, or 
wool for a sparkling pebble or a diamond, and keep those by him all 
his life, he invaded not the rights of others; he might heap up as much 
of these durable things as he pleased, the exceeding of the bounds of 
his just property not lying in the largeness of his possessions, but the 
perishing of anything uselessly in it.” 


Here indeed is the charter of rugged individualism. Locke 
has apparently seen that wealth is simply a means to human 
life, and hence that possession of such wealth will be naturally 
limited by the use to which, as a means, it can be put. He 
thinks that this limit can be practically fixed, in land, by the 
amount that a man can plant and harvest, and, in the fruits 
of the land, by the amount that he “‘ can make use of . . . before 
it spoils: But he then concentrates exclusively on the phrase 
“before it spoils,’ forgetting that he used it simply to fix in 
practice the extension of ‘‘can make use of.” The result is 
that he justifies the unlimited acquisition of wealth, as long 
as it is of a type that does not physically spoil with time, 
whether or not it can be actually used by the individual 
acquiring it. And since money does not spoil with time, there 
is no limit to the amount that any man may justly heap up 
for himself. Wealth is no longer a means, for a means is 
limited by the end to which it is directed, as medicine to 
health; it has become an end, to be pursued without limit for 
its own sake. 


12 Ibid., sec. 46, p. 25 (italics mine). 
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This is Locke’s teaching on private property, a thorough 
individualism resulting inevitably from his nominalistic out- 
look on reality. As it was in the political order, so is it in 
the economic order, and for the same reason. Where there 
are only material individuals there is no common good and no 
true society, but only a collection of separate atoms competing 
selfishly for wealth. Here is the justification of the unlimited 
concentration of wealth and economic power, the seed of “‘ the 
- economic supremacy which within recent times has taken the 
place of free competition.” ** Here, already, is the economic 
man, awaiting only Adam Smith’s dream of an invisible hand 
to direct its activities to an equally invisible general good. 

In defending Locke’s teaching on property, Orton quotes 
Laski’s telling criticism of it, and refers to that criticism as 
an “‘ attack on the institution of private property.” ** To judge 
from Laski’s later writing on the same subject, it would indeed 
appear that he mistakenly considers that an attack on Locke’s 
individualistic conception of property is an attack on the insti- 
tution of private property itself. But Orton makes the same 
mistake in considering that a defence of Locke is a defence of 
the institution of private property. If Locke’s individualistic 
conception of property were the true one, then private property 
would indeed be indefensible, and some form of socialism would 
be the only solution. As it happens, Locke’s notion is not the 
true one, for to make private ownership absolute and unlimited 
isto tell only half the story, and the less important half.*® 
Nor is it any defence of Locke’s doctrine to say that he did not 
intend and could not foresee the later applications of his prin- 
ciples.° The point is that the principles are there, and that 


18 Quadragesimo Anno, p. 26. 

+4 Orton, op. cit., p. 111. 

1° Cf., J. Czajkowski, The Theory of Private Property in John Locke’s 
_ Political Philosophy (Notre Dame, 1941), p. 98. 

4° Cf. Orton, op. cit., pp. 111-113. 
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they lead, in both the political and the economic order, to 
individualistic conclusions. And the final outcome of indivi- 
dualism, whether political or economic, is bound to be collec- 
tivism, for only by the external imposition of force can 
completely independent atoms be coerced into some semblance 
of cohesion. By his teaching on private property, as by his 
teaching on civil society, Locke was unwittingly laying a 
foundation for the omnipotent state. 

To say, then, that “‘ the Church of Rome remains the one 
society that stands dogmatically firm on the private property 
of John Locke ”’ is to credit Locke with a conception of property 
that he did not have. It is, on the one hand, to read into his 
words an interpretation that his nominalism makes impossible, 
and, on the other, to overlook completely what he has to say 
about the acquisition of money. Spokesmen for the Catholic 
Church do indeed insist on the natural right to private property, 
but they equally insist on the corollary of its social use, and 
refuse to see in ownership any absolute and unlimited right.*’ 
Orton is well aware of this fact, as his quotations from Pius 
XII show. The error, and it is a serious one, consists in the 
attribution of the same teaching to Locke. The Catholic Church 
does indeed stand dogmatically firm on private property, but 
not on that of John Locke. 


Notre Dame University, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


*7 Cf. Summa Theol., II-II, 66, 2, c: “ Aliud vero quod competit homini 
circa res exteriores, est usus ipsarum; et quantum ad hoc non debet homo 
habere res exteriores ut proprias, sed ut communes, ut scilicet de facili 
aliquis eas communicet in necessitate aliorum.” Cf. II-II, 66, 1, ad 2. 
Cf. Quadragesimo Anno, pp. 13-14. : 
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The Naturalism of Roy Wood Sellars * 
by Richard R. Baker 


ET US EXAMINE the notions of Roy Wood Sellars 
regarding such vital problems as immortality, human 
freedom, final causality, and the existence of God. It is evi- 
dent from his solution of the mind-body problem that Sellars 
cannot logically believe in the immortality of a “ mind-soul ” 
which is identical with such a corruptible thing as the brain. 
A belief in immortality is compatible only with the traditional 
spritualistic and dualistic systems, and these have been shown 
to be false. The persistent popular belief in immortality, a 
relic of pre-scientific myths and superstitions, derives some 
support from the Christian tradition of a moral sanction in 
terms of a future punishment and reward. Sellars realizes 
that “many people love life very intensely and do not like to 
think of utter annihilation,” *** but “‘ the facts make it doubtful 
that man has outgrown the mortality of other earthly things.” 2” 
Sellars’ concept of human freedom is developed in relation 
to such concepts as “ heterogeneity ” and “ pluralism” in the 
physical world. Although “ there is one kind of physical nexus 
binding the physical world into one system,’ *** there is a 
heterogenity and plurality in its _— which permit varying 
degrees of freedom. 


If we take organization seriously, we must admit the devellaiess of 
systems within this basie continuity, systems responding in accordance 
with their internal nature. While the more complex and more highly 
integrated levels are reared within the system of nature and cannot 
violate its demands, they can yet add capacities for which these demands 


* Continued from THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM, XXIV (1950) 3-31. 
126 Principles and Problems, p. is 

127 Tbid., p. 473. 

128 « Realism, Naturalism, and Humanism,” p. 81. 
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give permission and latitude. Thus human behavior does not violate 
any of the demands of the inorganic world, but merely explores and 
expresses possibilities left open.1?® [Further] self-control increases 
among the parts as these gain relative autonomy. External control 
sets a problem for self-control by giving its conditions. ... The part 
may achieve new ways of doing things which give it new degrees of 
freedom. Thus human freedom means what intelligent and social 
organisms can do within the kind of world we find ourselves in.19° 
[Hence] freedom stands for relative self-determination as against a 
control exercised by foree of numbers and magnitude,?*! [but] such 
freedom is rather the expression of the system undergoing a than 
a claim for dualistic free will.1%? 


Rather, will is a term used to designate a “function of a 
developing complex of instinct and experience,” *** and “ choice 
is the expression of the self of the time in the situation of the 
time.” *** In short, “to be determined by one’s own nature 
is to be free. Such determination is self-expression which is 
the same as freedom.” ** It is obvious that “ an individual ts 
his personality and that his will, desires and values are intrinsic 
to that personality.” **® Hence his choices are simply the 
inevitable expression of that complex personality. 

Sellars thinks that the traditional opposition between mech- 
anists and teleologists is over a false problem. Design or 
external teleology are categories which arose from early man’s 
anthropomorphic imagination. Observing the purposeful nature 
of his own activity in making and doing things, he imagined 
that all things in nature must likewise be attributed to pur- 
poseful action on the part of the gods. “ Design and teleology 
are categories based on an extension of man’s own agency to 
the world concentrated in a mystical and magical way in the 


12° Thid., p. 281. 188 Hyolutionary Naturalism, p. 276. 


18° Tbid., p. 281. | 184 Tbid., p. 277. 
181 Ibid., pp. 281, 282. 185 Tbid., p. 278. 


183 Tbid., p. 282. 18° Principles and Problems, p. 487. 
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thought of a god or gods.” **7 Mechanism, on the other hand, 
sought to explain everything in terms of the acceleration among 
inert particles of matter. Such an explanation, however, seemed 
incredible in the face of the complicated structures and func- 
tional harmonies found in organic life, and it was thought that 
creation according to design was the only reasonable hypothesis. 

Each of these extreme views, however, was the result of an 
inadequate conception of matter. Naturalism, on the other 
hand, recognizes that each level in reality has its own laws and 
categories by which it should be understood. We should think 
of the functioning organism neither in terms of the physical 
processes as found in inorganic matter nor in terms of psy- 
chological processes as found in human agents. At the level 
of biology there is a cumulative organization which is “so 
internally significant that we have a system which is organic. 
Interdependence and cooperation are the characteristics of 
biological systems.” *** An organism represents a new creative 
synthesis, a new level of causality. Rather, therefore, than 
appealing to a final cause, that is, some ideal in a non-existent 


future which is supposed to exert a “ pull” on a present action, 


the naturalist “is practically compelled by his logic to deepen 
and develop efficient causality.” **° This deepening consists in 
showing that the efficient causality found in an organism con- 
sists in more than the mechanical external “ pushes ” charac- 
teristic of a lower level of efficient causality. 


When bodies are highly organized they are capable of responses to 
stimuli, responses which are by no means adequately accounted for by 
the external stimulus or shove. The push becomes essentially an 
occasion which must unite with the capacities of the thing pushed in 
order to account for the resultant action. .. If, then, we are to accept 
the ‘ push’ theory, we must disconnect it from the mechanical atomism 
of the traditional sort and admit the significance of system and organiza- 


187 Tbid., p. 368. 188 Tbid., p. 372. 189 Tbid., pp. 374, 375. 
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tion.14° [In other words] an organism is a thickened system with 
definite trends. Its organic structure points it towards the future. It 
has what might be called an organic momentum which uses and bends 
to itself those factors in the environment which are significant for it. 

. Traditional finalism is just a misunderstanding of this immanent, 
or internally developed, teleology or directedness.... That which has 
a specified structure cannot be neutral; it must have a set, a charac- 
teristic way of functioning. In this sense, and in this sense alone, 
ends are natural to the physical world.... Organisms have designed 
themselves because design is natural to the physical world. But such 
design is a growth-design and not a planned design. It is only machines 
which are planned designs.+*! 


Nor does this immanent de ied imply mind as a guiding 
principle in nature. 


Such an assumption refuses to admit that a physical system contains 
its own trends. It demands something immaterial to do the organizing 
and arranging. We can quite understand this demand as a counterpoise 
to the traditional mechanical view of nature; but has it a similar justi- 
fication for the theory of originative evolution? 14? 


Sellars admits that this internal teleology is somewhat similar 
to purposive behavior. 


Because this teleological economy resembles the internal order of the 
elements of a plan in which means are selected conducive to an end, 
it is sometimes called purposive. But it would be wrong to forget that 
we have only an analogy between fields which are otherwise dissimilar. 
We must not drop back unwarily into a naive anthropomorphism.1*% 
[It is the organism’s] ordered packing of tendencies, habits, and dis- 
positions like an organic spring that accounts for ordered and integrated 
behavior. Events flow out from such an economy much as music takes 
its origin from a record. . . .144 


Even in purposive human behavior, we should not have recourse 


14° Tbid., p. 375. 

42 Tbid., pp. 376, 377. 

143 Thid., p. 378. 

*48 Evolutionary Naturalism, p. 337. 
+44“ Causality and Substance,” p. 26. 
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to a finalistic teleology. Through consciousness “ we foresee 
the consequence of our possible actions, and we react as we 
respond to those envisioned possibilities.” **° Vague tendencies 
and impulses become a conscious desire which “‘ knows its goal.” 
But this does not involve | | 


causation by the future in any mystical sense. Motivation and project 
are always in the present. It is our ability to think of the future and 


grasp events as possible and desirable on which teleology rests. The 


drive and action is always in the actual.’*® It is not the future which 
guides action but the present thought whose content has the future as 
part of its meaning.’47 [And this conscious plan] as an internal 
stimulus is a part of the efficient cause.1*® 


Sellars regards the traditional proofs for the existence of God 
as no longer cogent, having been shown by Hume and Kant 
“to contain assumptions which have small- measure of plausi- 
bility when critically examined.” *® The cosmological argu- 
ment assumes that the universe is contingent and therefore 
must have been created. But, as we saw in discussing the 
category of time, “there is no obvious reason why we should 
hold that the universe did not always exist.... So far as we 
can see there is nothing contingent about energy. It seems to 
exist in its own right.” ** The teleological argument had some 
force before it was shown that order and organization are 
intrinsic to nature. 


But we must not exaggerate the amount of order in the world. There 


is devolution as well as evolution. The essential point is that we now 


think of order in nature as a growth and an adjustment rather than as 
something made on purpose as a machine is made by an artisan. The 
older tradition seems to us very anthropomorphic.'*} 


145 Principles and Problems, p- 382. 

146 Physical Realism, p. 442. 

147 Hvolutionary Naturalism, p. 340. 

148 Thid., p. 340. 

149 Thid., p. 3. 

150 Principles and Problems, p. 481. * 
451 Tbid., p. 481. 
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Finally, the ontological argument is obviously an illicit passage 
from the logical to the real order. | 

As a matter of fact, Sellars finds it difficult to determine the 
intention in the minds of those who use the word “ God.” 


Are they naming a part of the universe, the universe as a whole, or — 
something transcending—if that means anything—the physical uni- 
verse? ... Humanism, as I profess it, takes nature as ultimate and 
does not find any of the traditional God-ideas applicable to any part of 
it or to the whole.'°? 


In other words, “ what the neo-Thomist calls esse and assigns 
to God is by the materialist assigned to dynamic and pattern- 
forming matter.” *** 

It is matter, therefore, which exists in its own right, which 
possesses intrinsic endurance. “ Matter is not simply a prin- 
ciple-of individuation or a kind of correlative potency,” *** but 
is intrinsically structured and dynamic. Sellars admits that 
“the concept of stuff, or material, is a challenge to categorical 
analysis. Plasticity, activity, form-making, recoverableness, 
intrinsic endurance, all stand out for comprehension.” *** It is 
but “ another word for being taken relationally. It indicates 
denotables which can be combined and separated, which can be 
operated upon, which have a career of their own.” ?°° 

All composite existents which emerge, which are generated 
and corrupted, are maintained by the intrinsic activity of 
matter. Sellars distinguishes between primary and secondary 
endurants, the latter being composites of the former. 


Thereafter, generation and corruption are on a more macroscopic 
scale; and we enter the realm of the countable and the describable. It 


152 Physical Realism, p. 236. 

153 Reformed Materialism and Intrinsic Riturance.” The Philosophical 
Review, LIII (1944), 377. 

154 Thid., p. 364. 

155 Tbid., p. 365. 

186 Thid., p. 368. 
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is at this level that the term existence is epistemically balanced by non- 
existence. If such an existent, in a very real sense it can cease to 
exist.... It is clear that we must so conceive existence that it permits 
the significance of nonexistence or ceasing to exist. But being must be 
made of sterner stuff. It is conserved and ... never conceivably 
becomes nothing. Change of existence is, rather, within being, an 
affair of constitution and process.'*? 


In other words, secondary endurants, that is, composite denot- 
ables, are contingent. But being or the stuff within which these 
secondary endurants are organizations is “ something ultimate 
which contingent denotables are regarded as being expressions 
of.” *°* Generation, therefore, 


applies to the composite and integrated and presupposes the intrinsic 
endurance of the stuff which is integrated. ... In neither generation 
nor corruption does one move outside the context of being. All of 
which means that activity and organization reside in the very substance 
of being.'5® [But] the generation of being from nonbeing is unthink- 
able for the simple reason that it is meaningless. The nonexistence of a 
-eontinuant or contingent substance is thinkable since it merely signifies 
that no denotable is correctly symbolized by A since it has ceased to 
exist. But being is that which is presupposed by all denotables, for it 
is that within which they arise and cease to be. That A exists and that 
A does not exist are contradictories. But being cannot in the same 
logical fashion be set over against not-being. So far as I can see, not- 
being is only a verbalism.?®° 


All of which seems to mean that since matter is being it 
cannot not be. Finally, although “‘ we cannot intuit the intrinsic 
endurance of matter, we equally cannot intuit its dependent 
endurance. The burden of proof rests, therefore, upon anyone 
who postulates another kind of being to be granted intrinsic 


endurance.” 


187 Thid., pp. 371, 372. 
158 Tbid., pp. 373, 374. 
159 Tbid., p. 378. 
16° Tbhid., pp. 375, 376. 
161 Tbid., p. 376. 
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CoMMENT 


The basic features of Sellars’ epistemological and ontological 
doctrines have been presented above in a manner as objectively 
neutral as possible, and without the interposition of any critical 
comments or objections. Nor do I intend even in this part 
of the article to engage in a point by point criticism of these 
doctrines. I will simply try to indicate the general lines along 
which such a detailed criticism might be made. 


1. It is undeniably true that in many regards the “ critical ” 
realism of Sellars is akin to the critical realism of the Thomist. 
The Thomist, for example, would be in hearty accord with 
Sellars’ rejection of idealism, subjectivism, and all forms of 
representative or “reasoned ” realism. The Thomist likewise 
claims that sensations and ideas are not that which I primarily 
know, but that by which I know real being. Sellars’ further 
qualification, however, that this knowing of real being is never 
a direct appreher © 1 but only a comprehension through the 
mediation of sub, :tive contents seems to make his position 
ultimately indistinguishable from Locke’s representative realism. 
For if, at least in our basic contact with reality through sense 
experience, the object is not immediately intuited, the knowledge 
claim rests solely on a faith that subjective effects resemble 
objective causes. And for Sellars even this foundation is shaky, | 
in as much as he has stated that “ as a matter of fact, the effect 
should not be like the cause.” On his own principle of the 
existence of different levels of causality, the stimulus which a 
sentient organism receives from without is only the occasion 
for perhaps an altogether new and different response on the 
part of the organism. The correlation between subjective datum 
and external stimulus, therefore, might be extremely poor or 
even absent entirely. | 

The traditional objections which Sellars cites against an 
intuitionist theory of sense-perception can be resolved by 
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- distinguishing between intra-organic and extra-organic object, 
between essential and accidental sensible objects, and between 
the sense-datum as such and the subsequent judgment. The 
Thomist, for example, does not claim that we immediately 
sense an object in its extra-organic existence, but only the object 
as present to the organ of sense. Obviously, we do not imme- 
diately sense the non-existent star, but its light now in contact 
with the eye. Again, the “ errors of sense ” are not in relation 
to the intra-organic essential object of sense but in relation to 
characters which are outside the range of immediate sense 
intuition. Thus the uncritical judgment that a particular 
object is of such a size or shape or distance, or even that it is 
exterior to the subject, might well be erroneous. It is only 
by experience, the comparison of the data of ‘one sense with 
those of another, and by intellectual interpretation that we are 
able to develop a more accurate perception of the object in its 
extra-organic existence. The essential point, however, is that 
what is immediately intuited is not a sefaation, but a real, 
trans-subjective object, the object which ia/ in direct contact 
with a real external sense organ. | 

_ We would further agree with Sellars when he says that the 
physical object cannot literally be present in consciousness. 
How, then, is it possible for an object which is not physically 
present in consciousness to be immediately intuited? Only 
through the medium of a non-physical likeness of itself. It is 
this non-material likeness which the Thomist calls the intentio, 
the intentional form, the impressed species. Thus we see that 
rather than being a “ ghostlike ” assumption, the hypothesis of 
an intentional form is the only possible way to escape both some 
“ copy-theory ” and also some variety of what is known as neo- 
realism. Neither a “correlated response” nor a “ physical 
compresence ” can account for the immediate awareness of a 
sense object. Such an intuition can take place only through a 
kind of identity between sense and its object. And such an 
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identity can be effected only through a communicable form, 
a form which actuates the sense by conforming it to the physical 
object itself. Only a form which is free from the incommuni- 
eability imposed by matter can be entitatively distinct from 
the physical object and at the same time intentionally identical. 
with it. In short, either intuitive knowledge is impossible or 
intentional forms must exist. And no true realist can deny 
the possibility of intuitive knowledge. 

Critical realism, rightly acknowledging the incommunica- 
bility of matter, holds that, because material objects cannot be 
physically present in consciousness, they therefore cannot be 
immediately apprehended. Thomistic realism, taking imme- 
diate apprehension of material objects to be a fact, and likewise 
recognizing that matter is incommunicable, claims as a necessary 
postulate the existence of intentional forms as the non-material 
media by which these material forms are immediately intuited. — 
In the final analysis, we have the paradox that a completely 
materialistic account of knowledge logically leads to some form 
of idealism, and only a philosophy which admits the existence 
of something non-material can be truly realistic. 


2. The limitations which Sellars imposes upon human knowl- 
edge are a consequence of his non-apprehensional realism and 
of his denial of the specificity of intellectual knowledge. If 
perceptual knowledge is non-apprehensional, and if thinking in 
terms of ideas is “ essentially the same kind of act whose first 
stage we noted in perception,” then it inevitably follows not 
only that knowledge is an “ approximate characterization ” of 
objects, but that this characterization will be only of such 
sensible “forms” as size, texture, concrete relations, position, 
processes of change, etc. The Thomist, on the contrary, claim- 
ing that perception immediately attains a real object, and that 
the intellect is essentially superior to sense in its grasp of 
reality, is not at all so modest in appraising the scope of human 
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_ knowledge. For, in as much as intellect is the faculty of being, 
there is no reason to deny its capacity to penetrate to that 
which is beyond the scope of sense; and in as much as the 
intellect forms its ideas of being from the data of sense, there 
is no reason to deny its grasp of real being. This certainly 
does not mean that the human intellect by a single glance can 
view the completely exposed specific nature of an object. No 
one recognizes more than the Thomist the step by step, laborious 
and halting advance from the first vague and ill-defined general 
concepts to the more precise and critical insights into the nature 
of reality. But it does mean that, difficult though its progress 
may be, the human intellect can achieve a philosophy of being, 
a metaphysics that is truly a metaphysics, and not merely an 
“ ontology isomorphic with modern science.” *** In other words, 
the Thomist claims chat the human intellect can know something 
of the structure of real being and something of. its transcen- 
dental and its predicamental modes; that it can grasp the 
universal validity of the principle of contradiction, the principle 
of sufficient reason, the principle of causality; that it can know 
the physical universe as a finite being and consequently not 
something whose existence is simply to be accepted as a brute 
fact, but which must be accounted for in terms of a Self-sub- 
sistent Being. 


3. Sellars’ denial of such basic metaphysical truths as the 
contingency of the physical universe, the existence of final 
causality, and the existence of the human soul as a spiritual 
substance is to be expected from an “ ontology ” that claims 
to be “isomorphic with modern science.” The scientist, of 
course, is perfectly within his right in excluding metaphysical 
problems from his inquiry. By the very nature of his aims 
and methods these matters lie outside the scientist’s investiga- 
tions. His concern is solely with the description of the phe- 


Thid., p. 363. 
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nomenal regularities, the expression of the quantitative relations 
between these regularities, and the discovery of the physical 
patterns and organizations with which the phenomena are con- 
nected. He “explains” one process simply by referring it to 
another process or pattern which has been found to be its 
invariable antecedent. The ultimate “what” and “ why” of 
things is obviously not discoverable by such a method, and 
no one who recognizes the distinction between science and 
philosophy expects the scientist to provide such ultimate 
explanations. When the contemporary naturalist, therefore, 
asserts that these proximate causes known by science are the 
only causes which the human mind can attain, or, what is 
worse, that these are really the ultimate causes of the events 
and processes in nature, he shows himself to be ignorant of 
the true nature of both science and philosophy. 

The philosopher, therefore, cannot, like the scientist, take 
for granted such things as change, causality, organization, and 
finally, the existence of the physical world. These are ultimate 
facts for the scientist, but for the philosopher they are only 
points of departure for his investigations. When Sellars makes 
such statement as “ philosophy, like science, can but accept the 
fact of existence,” or that “‘to connect a property with the 
particular organization of a thing is to explain it,” or that 
“the physical is but another term for being, for existence,” 
he is not talking as a philosopher in the traditional meaning 
of that term. 

When Sellars asserts that change and organization must be 
taken seriously, and that the different grades of being and 
their properties can be adequately accounted for by reason of 
the evolution of pattern-forming matter, the Thomist replies 
that Sellars does not take change and organization seriously 
enough. These facts of nature are not self-explanatory, but 
rather must be analyzed in terms of more ultimate principles. 
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They are themselves effects which require an explanation rather 
than ultimate causes. 


4. Sellars’ contempt for the explanations of change and 
organization in the terms of substance and accident, matter and 
form, is understandable when one realizes that his acquaintance 
with such traditional concepts has been chiefly through their 
Cartesian and Lockean parodies. But his own analysis of 
change and organization, in terms of some vague abstraction 
called “ultimate reality ” and “shifts” in the “texture” of 
that primary being, implies a dualism as unreal in its own 
way as those of Descartes and Locke. 

Not all-‘‘ dualisms,” however, are necessarily awkward 
attempts to explain nature. By his analysis of change and 
organization in nature the Thomist is compelled by the evidence 
to acknowledge the essentially composite or dual character of 
the beings which constitute the physical universe. Change 
involves as a minimum the existence of a subject which under- 
goes the change and the actual determinations which the subject 
successively possesses. Organization likewise involves some- 
thing determinable or capable of receiving a specific organization 
and an actual principle which determines the subject in a par- 
ticular pattern or organization. The fact that physical things 
are capable of undergoing changes which result in specifically 
different substantial organizations reveals that the physical 
substance is constituted by a basic determinable stuff and a 
basic determining principle, known respectively as primary 
matter and substantial form. The further fact that physical 
things are capable of less profound changes, changes which 
affect their substantial natures only accidentally, indicates that 
the composite substance (secondary matter) itself is further 
determinable in regard to those qualitative and relational 
determinations known as accidental forms. Forms, therefore, 
_ whether substantial or accidental, are not the “ barren virgins ” 
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misconceived by Sellars, but the real intrinsic determinations. 
of that which is determinable in a physical body. Nor should 
either the determinable “ matter ” or the determining form be 
regarded as “ beings” in the full sense of that term. This 
is not a dualism of two separate beings conjoined in some 
mysterious manner. Such a conception results in Locke's 
false notions of substance and qualities. A single being cannot 
be composed of beings. Rather, matter and substantial form, 
substance and accidental form, are principles of being in their 
respective orders, principles which by the exercise of their 
reciprocal causality result in the complete composite nature. 

But the explanation of change is not complete with an account 
of 6nly its intrinsic principles. The determinable matter in a 
substance makes it only potential in respect to a new form, and 
it is self-evident that that which is only potential to a new 
actuality cannot confer upon itself that actuality. There is 
required, therefore, the action of an efficient cause by which 
the potentiality of the patient is actualized. It is because this 
agent in some way actually possesses the form that it can educe 
the new form from that which was only in potency in respect 
to it. Last of all (or rather, first of all), there is required 
that the action of the agent be pre-determined by a final cause. 
Because the indeterminate as such cannot exist, every action 
by every agent must receive its determination from an end. 
Contrary to Sellars’ misconception of his position, the Thomistic 
philosopher certainly does not conceive of this cause as an 
accomplished effect exercising causality from some point in a 
non-existent future, but rather as a desired good which here - 
and now moves the agent. As such it must have intentional 
existence either in the mind of a knowing agent himself or in 
the mind of the author of a non-knowing nature. Such a con- 
ception of final causality is not anthropomorphic, but simply 
the recognition of what constitutes the only adequate explana- 
tion of empirical facts. The purposeful behavior of an organism > 
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is not explained fully by indicating its set of accumulated habits, 
dispositions, tendencies, etc. The philosopher still wants to 
know why it has this particular set rather that that, why it 
acts at all rather than not acting. © 

In view of even this rudimentary exposition of the nature 
and implications of change, it is evident that the theory of 
emergent evolution.as proposed by Sellars is an untenable 
hypothesis. To believe that complex chemical organizations 
could have just “emerged” from simpler physical patterns, 
. that life could have evolved as a pure novelty from non-living 
matter, or that mind and consciousness could have sprung from 
the unconscious, is to attribute to the material cause alone all 
the perfective functions which properly belong’ to the efficient 
and the final cause. It is to propose a theory which is contra- 
dicted both by empirical evidence and by the principles of 
causality and sufficient reason. Sellars, despite his protesta- 
tions, does not take change seriously. 


5. Sellars’ treatment of the mind-body problem is, as he 
admits, simply a new version of the old double-aspect theory. 
By identifying mind with the integrating processes of the brain, — 
he necessarily cannot ascribe spirituality or immortality to any 
part of man’s nature. Like others before him, Sellars takes 
refuge in a double-aspect theory because he seems to think it 
the only reasonable alternative to some form of dualism of the 
Cartesian variety. Thomists, of course, agree with Sellars in 
rejecting Descartes’ false picture of man as simply a “ thinking” 
substance to which the extended body-substance is conjoined, 
and between which no direct interaction is possible. The sub- 
stantial unity of man’s nature, evident both to common sense 
and science, makes this extremely dualistic theory of man 
wholly untenable. But the recognition that man is a substantial 
unity does not necessarily involve a monistic (spiritualistic or 
materialistic) conception of human nature. Unity does not 
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exclude composition; and the same evidence which points to 
the unity likewise indicates the real psychosomatic character 
of the human compound. Man is part of nature, and the 
Thomist’s theory of human nature is simply an application of 
his general theory of physical nature. As in the case of other 
physical beings, the human substance is composed of a deter- 
minable, material or potential principle and a determining, 
formal or actual principle. As in other physical things, where 
it is the determining formal principle which gives to the 
material principle the actualities proper to a certain nature, 
so in the case of man it is the formal principle by which he 
is an actual body, an actual organism, an actual animal, and 
an actual intelligent being. Because of its excellence the word 
“soul” is given to such,a substantial form. Soul and prime 
matter, therefore, constitute man’s composite nature,—not in 
the manner of two complete beings, a soul substance and a body 
substance which are in some manner contiguously joined, but 
in the manner of two substantial principles, distinct but not 
separate, of one and the same substance. 

The human soul or substantial form, therefore, is not a 
“mind” only. It is the primary actuality of the whole man, 
the first actual principle of all that he is and does. But man 
does various things. He performs physical activities, chemical 
activities, biological activities, sentient activities, and intellec- 
tual activities. The word “ mind,” therefore, designates only 
some of the soul’s functions, namely, those powers and activities 
which we call sensory and intellectual cognitions and appetitions. 
In this respect, therefore, the Thomist would agree with Sellars 
that the “mind ” is not a substance, but rather a term which 
includes a group of vital powers and activities of a certain kind. 

It is in his analysis of these vital activities of man that the 
Thomist finds evidence for the spirituality and immortality of 
the human soul. First of all, he recognizes that an essentval 
difference exists between the sensory and the intellectual activi- 
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ties. Sensations, perceptions, imagery, and emotional states 
are undoubtedly psychic acts in which bodily processes play an 
essential role and in which the soul is intrinsically dependent 
upon bodily organs and their functions. These vital activities 
man possesses in common with brute animals. But conceptions 
or meaningful apprehensions, judgments, and reasoning pro- 
cesses are psychic acts which display immaterial characteristics. 
Spatial and temporal determinations, which are the universal 
properties of body, are completely absent in the abstracted 
content of the concept. The intelligible meanings found in the 
idea “ tree,” for example, have none of the individual material 
elements which are found both in trees themselves and in the 
perceptual content of these realities. As Sellars would admit, 
abstractness and universality are not properties of physical 
bodies. These characteristics, therefore, are signs of the im- 
material nature of the concept. Further, the ability to grasp 
conceptual and inter-propositional relationships required in the 
acts of judging and reasoning is clear evidence of the immater- 
iality of these operations. The Thomist concludes that a form 
whose distinctive operations are of an immaterial nature must 
itself be immaterial. As such, it must be capable of an exis- 
tence apart from the body. The conclusion, therefore, that the 
human soul is immaterial and immortal is based on nothing 
more ‘ 
the principle of causality. 


‘mystical ” than the evidence of psychological data and 


It is only the steady refusal to acknowledge such data that. 


‘permits the naturalist to deny the specific difference between 
perceptual and conceptual cognition, and to interpret the uni- 
versality of the concept in terms of enduring cerebral patterns 
and the integrative function of symbols. If the identification 
of even sensory processes with their physiological bases is an 
unwarranted procedure, it is surely contrary to the evidence 
to assign conceptual cognitions to neural processes, however 
complex they might be. Sellars, of course, tries to account for 
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the apparent real difference between the psychical and the 
physical by calling it merely the difference between two kinds 
of knowledge of the same thing. This explanation is perhaps 
consistent with Sellars’ epistemological dualism, but it does 
not satisfy the requirements of a truly realistic theory of knowl- 
edge. To explain the psychical as a function of the material 
by the simple process of “enlarging our conception” of the 
capacities of matter is not only to do violence to the facts but to 
reach the point when the terms themselves become meaningless. 


6. Thomists agree with Sellars in the rejection of the 
ontological argument for God’s existence. As a matter of fact, 
they would also reject the so-called cosmological and teleological 
arguments in the form in which they are held up for criticism 
by Sellars. Without going into a detailed discussion of the 
Thomistic proofs for God’s existence, we shall merely indicate 
some points that are pertinent to Sellars’ criticism. Contrary 
to the surprisingly naive view of Sellars, Thomists do not base 
the contingency of the world on the impossibility of an infinite 
series of caused events stretching back into the past. As Sellars 
says, ‘‘ There is no obvious reason why we should hold that 
the universe did not always exist.’”’ Actually, of course, through 
divine revelation the Christian philosopher does know that the 
universe did have a temporal beginning and that it will have 
an end. But reason itself can see no intrinsic necessity in 
either the finiteness or the infinity in the temporal succession 
of caused events. The Thomist, on the other hand, does assert 
that reason can see that such a series, even though infinite, is 
not self-explanatory. Being composed entirely of dependent 
causes, it would still imply the existence of a self-sufficient 
being outside the whole series, upon which each successive 
member of the series ultimately depends. In other words, the 
Thomist asserts that reason can see the impossibility of an 
infinite series of essentially subordinated causes operating here 
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and now to produce a finite effect which takes place in a finite 
time. The present motion, the present exercise of causal action, 
- the present actual existence of every single being in the universe, 
are dependent upon a series of subordinated causal factors 
which must be operative simultaneously with these effects. Such 
a series cannot be infinite. There must be a First Cause now 
imparting motion, causal efficacy, and existence to the whole 
series of dependent causes,—otherwise, there would be no last 
effect. It is to this First Cause, the Unmoved Mover, He 
whose Essence is to Exist, that Thomists give the name God. 

When Sellars says that “‘ matter ” exists in its own right and 
that “what the neo-Thomist calls esse and assigns to God is 
by the materialist assigned to dynamic and pattern-forming 
matter,” he is surely not taking change, motion, and causality 
seriously. For these are the definite signs of the composite 
and therefore contingent character of the individual beings 
which make up the physical universe. Further, Sellars is 
assigning ontological perfections to what is only an abstraction, 
a procedure understandable in an ultra-realist, but not in a 
good nominalistic-conceptualist. There is no such thing as 
*“‘ matter ”’ as such, even when you call it Being. To admit the 
mutability and contingency of individual physical systems or 
“secondary contingents,” but to claim for an abstract universal 
like “primary being” self-existence or intrinsic endurance 
sounds very much like Platonism. 

Sellars likewise misunderstands the teleological argument for 
God’s existence. . The Thomist does not think of God exactly 
in the manner of a human artisan who takes already existing 
natural materials and imposes upon them an artificial form 
whereby the product will operate according to some plan in the 
mind of the artisan. A human artisan utilizes for his purpose 
the natural tendencies to certain actions already existing in 
these materials, but the purposeful action of the whole machine 
is the result of an accidental form imposed from without. These 
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materials, however, are themselves natural substances which 
possess an intrinsic order and organization, an internal ten- 
dency to act in a specific manner. As Sellars says, “‘ order and 
organization are intrinsic to nature.” It is precisely because 
these non-knowing natures do possess this order as intrinsic to 
their dynamic being that there must exist a Supreme Intelli- 
gence, who, as the cause of the very being of these natures, can 


conceive the end which is the ultimate cause of this intrinsic 


order, and who can thereby give to these natures their intrinsic 
tendencies to specific actions. As we have seen, final causes 
must have intentional existence. The natural inclination in 
every being to act for an end requires as its cause an intelligent 
being who can give that end its required intentional existence. 
7 
CoNncLUSION 

Although it is outside the scope of this article to examine 
Dr. Sellars’ “‘ value-theory ” or theory of morality, it may be 
mentioned that his conclusions in this field are what would be 
expected in view of his materialistic speculative principles. 
In The Next Step in Religion *® and in a semi-popular work 
called Religion Coming of Age *** he has developed a sort of 
humanism or naturalistic religion in which he advises modern 
man to relinquish the theistic superstitions of the past and to 
direct his loyalty and enthusiasm to human values, “ to those 
efforts and values which elevate human beings.” The optimism 
and high hopes for the near future which pervade these books 
are tragically ludicrous in the light of the events in the past 
thirty years. Modern man has certainly forsaken God; but 
his new enthusiasm for human values seems to have found in 
such horrors as the concentration camp, mass-murder, and total 
war somewhat perverted outlets. | 

Despite its unfounded assumptions, its logical inconsistencies, 


168 (New York, 1918). 
164 (New York, 1928). 
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and its pernicious consequences in the moral order, the new 
materialism, which had its beginnings as a reaction to a bank- 
rupt idealism, has had a tremendous influence upon the mind 
of modern man,—perhaps chiefly because the modern mind has 
naively judged it to be a necessary corollary of modern science 
and hence a participant in the overt success of the latter. 
Because of this widespread influence, and because of its claims 
to offer a complete account of the world, of man, and of human 
experience, the new materialism now offers the only serious 
challenge to the perennial principles of an  ever-modern 
Thomism. 

The Thomist, therefore, cannot ignore this challenge; nor 
can he simply reject the conclusions of the naturalist without 
having made a critical éxamination of the explicit principles and 
the implicit assumptions which underlie them. It is only when 
we make a serious attempt to understand how the naturalist 
“gets that way” that we can join issue with him with an 
intelligent appreciation of his position and with the necessary 
re-clarification of our own principles which such a study pro- 
vokes. Would that more of our opponents would give Thomism 
the same consideration before dismissing its basic concepts as 
mystical,” meaningless,” or mediaeval ”’! 


University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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DISCUSSION: 


A Note on Chance 
7 by G. J. Gustafson, S.S. 


native to necessity.” Further, “the very notion of necessity 
presupposes that of chance.” For the necessary is merely that which 
is common to a set of chances; or that of whose absence there is no 
ehance! It is the common factor of the chances. ... Assume that 
there are chances, and it is easy to see wherein necessity consists; 
assume that there is no such thing as chance, and it | will, I think, 
prove impossible (that is, there will be no chance) to give an intelli- 
gible account of necessity. 

The position taken here is for a scholastic quite provocative. Since, 
in Hartshorne’s words, we are dealing with “ultimate principles 
applicable to all reality”? the scholastic will almost automatically | 
react to such definitions and depositions by delimiting the field: there 
is a metaphysical level at which chance ceases to have relevance. 
With regard to a Supreme Being one can speak only of supreme 
intelligence and will. In these upper reaches, over against chance, 
we set Providence.‘ 

It is not, however, our purpose so much to pursue this line of inves- 
tigation, nor even to imply that it is alien to Hartshorne’s own thought. 
How far what he calls “ unconditional necessity ” tallies with the tradi- 
tional notion of “ necessary being” he does not at this point undertake 


3 yee CE,” writes Professor Charles Hartshorne, “is the alter- 


1“ Chance, Love, and Incompatibility,” The Philosophical Review, LVIII 
(September, 1949), 430. 

* Art. cit., p. 429. 

*“ Sed si ulterius ista contingentia reducantur in causam altimissimam 
divinam, nihil inveniri poterit quod ab ordine ejus exeat, cum ejus causa- 
litas extendat se ad omnia inquantum sunt entia.... Relinquitur igitur 
quod omnia quae hic fiunt, prout ad primam causam divinam referuntur, 
inveniuntur ordinata et non per accidens existere; licet per comparationem 
ad alias causas per accidens esse inveniantur.” Aquinas, In Metaph. lib. 
VI, lect. 111 (ed. Marietti, $1215, 6.). 

*“Et propter hoc secundum fidem catholicam dicitur, quod nihil fit 
temere sive fortuito in mundo, et quod omnia subduntur divinae provi- 
dentiae.” Ibid. (ed. Marietti, §1216). 
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to determine. An analysis of his notion of Providence although ex- 
tremely interesting * would likewise take us beyond the limits allowed. 
It would be more pertinent in such a context and, perhaps, more 


helpful, briefly to expound the scholastic notion of chance, revolving 


as it does about the Aristotelian concept of nature. Unlike most modern 


philosophies which tend to employ a bi-partite division, scholasticism 


finds that an investigation of chance turns up a third concept that of 
the order of nature, and discovers therein a middle ground between 


chance and necessity. One might even say, with reservations, a No- 


Man’s Land where order itself leads at times to disorder, necessity to 
chance, where predictability is hedged in and control: circumscribed, 
where in Hartshorne’s words “events come with a freshness, firstness, 
spontaneity which is their very particularity.”*7 William James liked 
to speak of the world as partly wild and ever somewhat dangerous, an 
attitude the scholastic can share with him for his system is not at all 
in Bergson’s phrase an “ inverted mechanism.” 

Every discussion of the scholastic theory of chance then must begin 
with a recognition of an order of nature: there are given natures with 
consequent operations intrinsic to them.® The existence of such natures 
is itself hypothetical insofar as they are themselves contingent but their 
operations have about them a note of necessity since they flow from an 
essence. 

This is the metaphysical background, indeed, of Aristotle’s famous 
passage in the Physics ® where he distinguishes “things [that] always 
come to pass in the same way and others for the most part” from “a 
third class of events besides these two—events which all say are ‘by 
chance.’” 

Here it is true he approaches the question rather from an empirical 
and cosmological side. One who observes “ constant conjunction” but 
not in a Humean sense readily comes to a valid idea of inner connec- 
tion; constancy of operation suggests something deeper and more funda- 
mental than what the proverbial man in the street calls mere “ happen- 


5 Art. cit., p. 430. 

*“ The function of providence is not to enforce a maximal ratio of good 
to evil, but a maximal ratio of chances of good to chances of evil.” art. 
cit., p. 447.- 

*Art. cit., p. 440. 

8“ Nature is a source or cause of ei moved and of wie at rest in 
that to which it belongs primarily... .” Arist., Physics, II, c, 1, 192b, 20. 

® Arist., Physics, II, c. 5, 196b, 10. 
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stance.” The recognition of regularity induces one to posit an essence 
or nature as its root cause. 

It is St. Thomas chiefly who oo Oe the altogether satisfactory 
teleology of Aristotle, to enrich the notion of nature and hence to 
clarify the concept of chance.!° His basic argument (for he also 
realizes the argument of the Physics) rests on the principle of sufficient 
reason—but in no facile Leibnizian way. For St. Thomas purpose is 
implicit in things. To dismiss purpose is to let go of intelligibility 
or to lose one’s grip on things themselves, which as not patient of 
explanation cannot lay claim to intelligent appreciation. 

Regularity, then, is not ontologically first but second: it follows from 
the existence of what St. Thomas calls natural appetencies,!? from 
inclinations and orientations (“ appetites ” analogically) on the part of 
a given nature following its form. ‘“ Nature,” as we know it, is the 
sum-total of these individual natures; there is an order of Nature 
because there is order in natures. 

But just here chance enters. There is nothing aprioristic unl ration- 
alistic in scholasticism which insures a “ tidy world” at all.1% There 
are of course elements conducive to order, as even those who refuse the 
term admit in reality but it is not an order which is incompatible with 
chance. On the contrary, in it chance finds its intelligibility. Chance, 
precisely, is possible because of the fact of given natures and given 
operations. It is the result of the intersection or coincidence or. inter- 
ference of operations proceeding from these independent lines of 
causation. 

Ignorance then has no real place in the definition of chance; as 
Hartshorne points out, it is nat “ our ignorance of causes.” 14 One can 
foresee the accidental or the fortuitous if its components lie within one’s 
range of vision. It is often a matter of chance in turn when they do not. 


7° On the difficulties of Aristotle’s theory, cf. W. D. Ross, Aristotle, Sth 
ed. (London, 1949), pp. 75 ff. 

11 The essentials of the proof St. Thomas gives in a single sentence. 
Cont. Gent., III, c. 2: “Si agens non tenderet ad aliquem effectum deter- 
minatum... .” 

12 Anpetitus nihil aliud est quam inclinatio appetentis in aliquid.” 
Summa Theol., I-II, Q. 8, 1. “ Appetere nihil aliud est quam aliquid 
petere quasi tendere in aliquid ad ipsum ordinatum.” De. Ver., Q. 22, 1. 

18 Art. cit., p. 440. 

14 Art. cit., p. 429. 
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The real significance of chance fundamentally is that it points to 
necessity, first to the hypothetical, ultimately to the Absolute. As evil 
demands the good, chance too calls out to its very antithesis. In essence 
praeter intentionem, it can only get meaning from an intentio. 


St. Edward’s Seminary, 
Kenmore, Washington. 
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SUMMARIES OF PAPERS FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING 


As previously announced, the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association will be held at Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota, April 11 and 12, 1950. The program in full 
was published in our last issue. Copies of the program will be in the 
hands of our members prior to the appearance of this column. May 
we again urge the members to make every possible effort to attend. 
All the papers read at the meeting will be published in the annual 
Proceedings. We hope to have all the papers in the hands of the 
printer immediately after the meeting so that distribution of the Pro- 
ceedings may be made before the close of the academic year. 7 

Members who intend to attend the St. Paul meeting are urged to make 
reservations for rooms in advance by writing directly to the manager of 
the Hotel St. Paul. Those making reservations are asked to indicate 
that they are members of the Association. The meeting will be part of 
the centennial celebration of the Bishopric of St. Paul. Archbishop 
John G. Murray and the Catholic colleges and seminaries of the St. Paul 
area are the patrons of the meeting. 

In response to a request of some of the members, we asked those 
reading papers at the meeting to send brief summaries of their papers 
which would be published in the April issue of THE NEw ScHOLAs- 
TICISM. This request was made early in December. Several of the 
contributors failed to respond to our request. As we go to press on 
February 1, we have received the summaries, presented herewith. The 
general theme of the meeting is The Natural Law and International 
Relations: 


TuEspAy, Aprit 11, 9:30 a. M., GENERAL SESSION 


The Metaphysical Foundations of the Natural Law (Charles A. Hart) : 


The natural (moral) law considered tentatively as primarily a pro- 
position of. man’s practical intellect made in the light of his natural 
reason inclining him towards the perfection of his human nature 
through the common good is based on such thoroughly metaphysical 
notions of man’s nature, his efficient causality and its finality that 
apart from its proper metaphysical foundations such a law loses most 
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of its meaning. The ultimate consideration of the natural law as man’s 
participation in the eternal law of God is based on further purely meta- 
physical considerations of the existence of God as creator and the 
providential aspect of that creative act. These necessary metaphysical 
concepts have their only logical explanation in a proper existential 
metaphysics. Out of the proper metaphysical foundations of the 
natural law arise its true relations with all positive law both national 
and international. Such an approach provides the most effective 
polemic against contemporary legal positivism. 


Ethical Aspects of the Natural Law (Charles De Koninck) : 
A discussion of the criticism made by Reinhold Niebuhr of “ Catholic 
natural-law theories” as being “ rationalist,” with special attention to — 
the following statement in The Nature and Destiny of Man: “ The 
difficulty with this impressive structure of Catholic ethics, finally elabo- 
rated into a detailed casuistic application of general moral standards to 
every conceivable particular situation, is that it constantly insinuates 
religious absolutes into highly contingent and historical moral judg- 
ments.” Again he refers to “The mistake of Catholic moral casuistry 
to derive relative moral judgments too simply from the presuppositions 
of its natural-law....” We shall try to show that the “ rationalism ” 
of which the Church is here accused, is quite contrary to the express 

teaching of St. Thomas on natural law and on its application. 


TuESDAY, AprRiIL 11, 2:30 p.mM., AFTERNOON RounD TABLE DISCUSSIONS 
I. Logic MetHops oF TEACHING PHILOSOPHY DIVISION. 


‘(a) Aristotle on Education (Eugene Babin) : 

In this paper we examine some of the more general and fundamental 
principles of liberal education as laid down by Aristotle in the seventh 
and eighth books of his Politics, with a view to casting some new, and 
by no means unnecessary light on the many problems which are still 
confronting us as to what a truly liberal education-should be. 

We especially stress the following points of Aristotle’s teaching on 
education, and in the following order: 1. the ultimate end of liberal 
education, namely contemplative life; 2. the three main stages of educa- 
- tion—that is, education of the body, education of the appetite, education 
of the mind—, and the order in which they should be attended to; 3. the 
exact and full meaning of the expression “ liberal education ”; 4. the 
place and rdle of the liberal arts in education. 
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In conclusion we briefly touch upon the problem of Christian educa- 
tion in regard to secular education, in order to determine in a general 
way what they have in common as well as how they differ fundamentally. 


(b) The Implementation of the Integration Program in a Catholic 
Liberal Arts College (Malachy Sullivan) : 

The particular needs of individual Catholic colleges preclude the 
presentation here and now of a detailed program of integration. Due 
regard for the individual identity of each college, however, should not 
obviate the possibility of some common agreement upon the essentials 
of a general program of integration within the different Catholic 
colleges of liberal arts. Moreover, a truly comprehensive view of the 
problem of integration should envision the totality of collegiate life, 
that is, both academic and non-academic activities. The present dis- 
cussion is restricted to the integration of the curriculum. | 

Granted the hierarchical divisions of the sciences and the arts, granted 
the possibility of correlation within and between the different areas of 
human learning, and, finally, granted the fact of the Divine Incarnation, 
Catholic college educators should agree that the ideally integrated 
curriculum in a Catholic college of liberal arts must be rooted in the 
basic philosophic-theological truths found within a Catholic synthesis 
suited to the needs of the twentieth century. Essential to the attainment 
of this goal is the drawing up of a curriculum in which due regard is 
had for the historical development of human learning and for the logical 
nexus which binds together in a unified whole the theoretical and prac- 
tical truths of Catholicism. ; | 

It is suggested that the integrating process extend with varying inten- 
sity. throughout the different levels of the college teaching program. 
The sophomore and senior years might easily serve as terminal levels. 
Stress upon historical relationships seems better suited to the immature 
minds of freshmen and sophomores; during the junior and senior years, 
however, greater emphasis should be placed upon the nature of the 
unifying principles found in Catholic philosophy and theology. The 
burden of integration is not to be borne by the philosophers and the 
theologians alone; unification is more a matter of personalities than of 
courses outlined in college catalogs. Care should be taken that in the 
unifying process due regard be had for the natural integrity of the arts 
and sciences; every effort should be made to guard against excessive 
supernaturalism. 
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The approach to the problem of integration in our Catholic colleges 

should be via syllabi, both departmental and inter-departmental, in 
which are presented problems proper to the areas of human learning 
- under discussion, also the general implications—theological and phi- 
losophical—of said problems. In his efforts to solve the problems the 
student should acquaint himself with the classical expositions of these 
same problems as found in history. 
_ This suggested program of integration bristles with difficulties. It is 
so much easier to remain in the status quo ante. But if the develop- 
ment of Catholic intellectual life in the United States is to flower into 
a positive culture—something above and beyond the apologetic level— 
Catholic college educators needs must bestir themselves. It is the duty 
of our Catholic pedagogues to re-think their educational principles in 
terms of the needs of twentieth-century Catholic culture, and to modify 
their teaching techniques so as to beget in our Catholic college graduates 
a true spirit living in Christ. 


II. PsycHoLocy DIvIsion. 


(a) Relationship Between Psychology Considered as Philosophy 
and as Positive Science (Richard T. Zegers) : 

Many centuries ago Aristotle distinguished between philosophy and 
science by assigning to the latter the realm of proximate causes and to 
the former that of ultimate causes. This distinction is valid and neces- 
sary if men are to keep their thinking in order. However, distinction 
between two different manners of considering the same subject matter 
destroys neither the fact that in the conerete both disciplines are 
examining the same reality nor the relationships which exist between 
proximate and ultimate causes within it. It is the contention of the 
writer that modern ways of thinking not only keep distinct saad two 
methods of approach but divorce them. 

This divorce has resulted in harmful consequences to both phi- 
losophical and positivistie scientific psychology. For philosophical 
psychology the pernicious effects have been: the explicit rejection of 
truths concerning man’s spiritual soul and what follows therefrom, the 
implicit assumption of a materialistic metaphysics, and the reduction 
of philosophy to a set of static formulae which to the mind of many 
modern psychologists are neither important nor fruitful. For scientific 
psychology we find that the rejection of philosophy has led to an 
enormous waste of time and money in research pertaining to pseudo 
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and trivial problems and many false interpretations of perfectly valid 
scientific data. 

As a solution to the present difficulties the writer suggests that 
Catholic philosophers should acquaint themselves with the findings of 
scientific psychology and should be willing to interpret present day 
scientific findings in terms of scholastic philosophy even though such a 
“temporary ” synthesis may have to be modified in the course of future 
developments. Philosophical psychology, the writer submits, is nothing 
more than the metaphysical interpretation of the facts known from 
everyday experience and scientific investigations. It is further con- 
tended that this interpretation should be based not on the data of the 
thirteenth but that of the twentieth century. 


(b) Contemporary Developments in Clinical Psychology (Harry V. 
McNeill) : | 

World War II produced in America surprising developments in 
many areas of knowledge both theoretical and applied. Mobilization: 
of means for waging atomic, chemical and biological warfare turned 
large numbers of workers into these fields and built up an accumulation 
of knowledge and technique ultimately to be used, it is hoped, for the 
advancement rather than the destruction of man. Even anthropology 
experienced a wartime boom when Pacific islands became military objec- 
tives, for it was the anthropologists who knew the language and customs 
of the native populations. 

Psychology too underwent its wartime transformations. It was 
summoned from its physiological laboratories and animal cages to do 
something about selecting and sorting servicemen; it was asked to 
assist in their training, and to help in the support, salvage, and dis- 
position of those breaking down under the stress of the military environ- 
ment. This last assignment appears to have been the most attractive 
and rewarding to psychologists, because it is the field of clinical psy-— 
chology that has undergone most intensive development in the last few 
years. 

This paper will discuss developments in clinical psychology and will 
conclude with a look at what lies beyond those developments, namely, 
the area of prevention with regard to mental illness. Clinicians already 
feel overwhelmed by the magnitude of the salvage task of the mentally 
ill, and are becoming acutely aware that in this matter especially “ an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” They are looking to 
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ethicians and educators for alliance in } cemnang the incidence of mental 
and emotional disorders. 


III. Merapuysics Division. 


(a) First Principles of Metaphysics and of Ethics (Michael V. 
Murray) : 

It is, perhaps, a truism to say that the Augustinian man is a mens. 
St. Augustine tells us that man is neither a soul alone nor a body 
alone, but is a soul which uses a body. Undoubtedly he wishes to safe- 
guard the natural unity by this formula, for he adds that neither 
without the other could be called man. Nevertheless, emphatic as he 
was in asserting the natural unity of man, he insisted upon the fact 
that the soul is a substantial unity so that he could define the soul as 
“a rational substance apt to rule the body ” and more, he could define 
man as “a rational soul with a mortal and earthly body in its service.” 

In harmony with this metaphysical structure of man (and he is 
apparently oblivious of its implications) Augustine could treat of man 
as a disembodied spirit whose essential nature and activity are intellect 
and will, which ruled and used the body to obtain its end. That which 
was of supreme importance for Augustine was the moral problem of the 
supreme good the nature of which is essentially spiritual. Or perhaps 
we can say that since the moral problem of the supreme good, which, 
although it is outside the soul, is nevertheless in the line of the spiritual 
intelligible, the supremacy of the soul over the body must be emphasized, 
for if the soul is not entitatively separate from the body, and is not man, 
the good of man is to be sought in the good of the body; but with 
Augustine’s definition of the soul the sovereign good is to found in the 
spiritual good, in God. Because of the finality of ae then, man is 
to be defined as a mens. 

In line with Augustine’s desire to constitute man an integral unity 
from the component parts of soul and body was the doctrine of St. 
Thomas. Unlike Augustine, however, St. Thomas, possessed a meta- 
physics by which the unity of man could be established: the soul is the 
form of the body. 

But having established on metaphysical grounds that man is a sub- 
stantial unity; that the soul is the substantial form of the body, the 
problem that arises in Ethics is what is the end of man? For granting 
with St. Thomas that natures are only to be defined by reason of the 
final causality, and granting that the end of man is on the level of the 
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intelligible good of the spirit, what definition are we to give to man 
in Ethics: that man is a mens or that man is a body and soul? And 
in the second part of the Summa are there not evidences that St. Thomas 
treats of man as if he were not the composite which he has expressed 
in the first part, but a mens which Augustine has always wished for 
man? 


(b) The Good in Metaphysics and in Ethics (Charles J. McManus) : 
No summary provided. 


Tuespay, Aprit 11, 7:00 p.u., DINNER SESSION 


Philosophy and World Unity, Presidential Address (Ernest Kilzer) : 


What contribution can philosophers make to world unity? Ever 
since there have been philosophers, they have indulged in their game 
of asking questions about things that to the unreflective person seemed 
not to be problems at all, or perhaps incapable of any answers. Yet, 
by dint of patiently asking questions and proceeding slowly from what 
is more immediately obvious to what is less so, they have succeeded 
in finding answers, or they have been able to see that a question was 
adequately formulated and could be given no answer for that reason, 
or perhaps they found the question was only about arbitrary symbols 
of discourse. Even this last discovery is not useless, as nobody wants 
to waste his time longer than he can help on such an enterprise. 

‘The natural law philosophy is a heritage we received from the Greeks, 
but which was in important respects transformed under Christian influ- 
ence. We can see its origins in some of the dark sayings of Heraclitus, 
though it received much clarification through the discussion of the 
Sophists. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics gave it currency 
in the Greco-Roman world, which transmitted it to the middle ages. 
The eighteenth century philosophers still thought largely in terms of 
natural law and natural rights. Today there is less unanimity among 
philosophers about the meaning of a natural moral law and natural 
rights. World unity depends on the capacity of men to understand 
each other and to find some common principles by which the require- 
ments of the welfare of mankind ean be determined. Philosophers 
would be contributing to world unity if they tried to come to a greater 
measure of understanding among themselves. 
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WeEpNEsDAY, ApriL 12, 9:30 a. m., GENERAL SESSION 


Natural Law and War-Crimes Guilt (Heinrich Rommen) : 


Natural Law is especially important for positive law in becoming for 
it the incompleted law system of an as yet imperfect society as the Com- 
munity of Nations. Thus every major step in the development of 
international law will have more reference to Natural Law than is 
usually found in highly developed and comprehensive municipal law. 
The War-Crimes Guilt and the Trials which dealt with them is a case 
in point. The prosecution and the proponent of the trial—and of 
course, the nations establishing the Tribunal—had to refer to Natural 
Law just because of the great gaps in positive international law. The 
defense and the legal positivist, on the other hand, rested their case on 
the rule against ex post facto laws, the rule nullum crimen sine lege 
and the thesis that orders have to be executed by subjects and that they 
are protected always by the higher authcrity. The Natural Law offers 
a basis for a solution of these problems. It solves, too, the question 
of collective guilt which it does not recognize though it admits the 
liability of a group for criminal acts of those in power against third 
persons. 


The Natural Law and International Relations (Ben Palmer) : 


No summary provided. 


WEDNESDAY, ApRIL 12, 2:30 p.m., AFTERNOON Rounp TABLE 
DISCUSSIONS 


IV. PuHrosopuy or LITERATURE DIVISION. 


(a) Comparative Philosophy and Literature as a Special Approach to 
Cultural History (Louis J. A. Mercier) : 

This new round table was approved by our officers as an experiment 
and, as I had proposed it, I was asked to explain the project which 
was listed as “ The Philosophy of Literature.” What I have in mind, 
however, is more precisely “ Philosophy in Literature,” or the study of 
the thought-content of literary works, and of the influence of the 
development of thought-systems on the parallel or posterior develop- 
ment of literature. | 

The title “ Philosophy and Literature” may be used to express this 
idea and also encourage studies in the philosophy of literature and in 
aesthetics, as shown by M. de Wulf’s “ L’Oeuvre d’art et la Beauté.” 
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The time seems to be ripe for such a venture. We already had in 
1947 two excellent papers: “The Historical Relativism of Ortega y 
Gasset,” and “ The Past and Being in Jean-Paul Sartre,” read at the 
History of Philosophy Round Table, which belong more specifically 
under the new caption. Several magazine ventures by our younger 
men, Integrity, The Christian Perspective in Literature, and especially 
the well-established group Renascence are indications that we are ready 
to open-up the field of “ Comparative Philosophy and Literature” as 
an instance of “ Applied Philosophy.” Georgetown University has 
already accepted the idea for a series of courses in its philosophy 
department. A books was published recently under the title Philosophy 
in Literature. Cf. THe NEw Scuowasticism, XXIV [1950], 96-97). 
That it deserved harsh criticism is only proof that we need to enter 
the field. There are precedents. Schlegel’s History of Literature, 
Brother Azarias’ Philosophy of Literature which like Schmlegel’s work 
could stand considerable rewriting but which gives valuable hints. 
Babbitt, Foerster and his disciples have readjusted literary scholarship 
showing how it could be enriched by a philosophical approach. 

Both philosophers and literary historians and critics may profit much 
by learning to work together. The first will see better the relative 
importance of their theses: how a philosophical approach helps to get 
at the real meaning of an author. If members of the Association called 
the attention of their colleagues in the humanities to the possibilities 
offered by our new round-table, we might make at once an auspicious 
start toward valuable cooperation. All who are interested are cordially © 
invited to let me know. | : 


(b )The second paper in the Philosophy of Literature Division (Frank 
O’Malley) : 
No summary provided. 


VY. Eruics anD PuHiLosopHy oF Society Division. 
(a) Object and Intention in the Moral Act (Lottie Kendzierski) : 
According to St. Thomas Aquinas, the various meanings that goodness 
can have when applied to the moral act are the following: goodness of 
action or being; goodness of object, which is called good in its genus; 
goodness of circumstance; and goodness derived from the end. In the 
moral act, object and end are essential for they comprise the moral 
species of the act.. Since all voluntary activity is willed activity, the 
species of the human act is considered formally with regard to the end 
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which specifies the internal act of the will, and materially with regard 
to the object of the external action. The end impresses itself on the 
object as form on matter, and therefore the moral act derives its species 
chiefly from the end. | 

In addition to the fourfold goodness of human action is the goodness 
of the will in relation to reason and law—natural and eternal. Finally, 
the goodness of human action is dependent upon the moral and theo- 
logical virtues. Ultimately, the moral life of man is ordered by love, 
and herein consists the highest goodness or malice of the moral act. 

For St. Thomas, following St. Augustine, man is created in the 
divine image; and only by turning to God as the proper object of his 
knowledge and love can man will that which is best for him. God 
makes creatures in order to love among different goods the Good which 
He is; and everything, since it tends to the good, tends to the Good. 
Or, to seek God, the Total Good, is already to have found Him in the 
goods which are His analogues. Man’s quest of love is really God’s 
love in man of Himself; thus man finds himself in the love of a God 
Who created a spiritual creature in order to give it Himself. 


(b) Some Aspects of the Relation between Knowing and Doing (Sister 
M. Julienne) : 

G. K. Chesterton once remarked that ours is a psychological, not an 
intellectual age. “I think there would be a case for maintaining,” he 
wrote, “that the world has improved in everything except intellect.” 
Now, neglect of the intellect and of things intellectual will be reflected 
in action on all levels,—personal, domestic, national, international. 
Mistrust and neglect of the intellect, therefore, are not inconsequential 
matters. 

To speak of knowing as related to doing is to speak of practical 
_ intellect. It is practical knowing that is concerned with doing; that is 
concerned with calculating means to an end. But the practical intellect 
is not a power distinct from the speculative intellect. (Summa Theol., 
I, 79,11.) “ The practical intellect knows truth, just as the speculative, 
but it directs the known truth to operation.” (Ibid., ad 2.) The source 
of this “known truth” must be reality; must be that which is. The 
more perfectly reality is grasped, the better equipped the practical 
intellect can be to direct the known truth to operation. Man needs to 
cultivate his ability to “apply universals to particulars, which latter 
are various and uncertain.” (IZbid., II-II, 49, 5, ad 2.) 
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Making a comparison with what happens in the world of nature, 
we may say that when the practical intellect has determined itself to do 
something (formal determination) it experiences what may be called a 
natural necessity to bring this operation into real existence (existential 
determination). Certainly this “ natural ” necessity is conditional only; 
a variety of circumstances may prevent it from bringing the action into 
real existence. 

If we speak only of the correspondence between the formal deter- 
mination of the practical intellect and the action done—leaving out of 
consideration any qualifying of the action because of the intention of 
the agent, for example—it is not likely that an action will be a quality 
superior to its formal predetermination. If the judgment of the prac- 
tical intellect is defective, only by a “ happy accident” will the action 
it directs be non-defective. 


VI. History or Drvision. 
(a) Law in the Summa Fratris Alexandri (Ignatius Brady) : 
The newly published fourth volume of the Summa Fratris Alexandri 


contains a lengthy tract on law. We propose an introductory historical | 


study of this section, since previous work on the treatise stands in 
need of revision. 

1. Sources. The tract De legibus (with the whole fourth volume) 
must now be recognized as included in the Summa as it existed in 1245. 
This does not mean that Alexander of Hales himself is responsible for 
this section; rather, all evidence points to John of Rupella as the com- 
piler. The latter, in his turn, used as sources his own Summa de prae- 
ceptis et consiliis, and certain Quaestiones disputatae de legibus, etc., 
which belong either to Alexander of Hales or to Rupella himself. 


2. Doctrines. Though largely a compilation, the Summa Fratris 
Alexandri is of prime importance since it was the font whence later 
scholastics were to draw much material. On the question of Law, the 
following doctrines are noteworthy: a) the notion of law: there is no 
ex-professo treatment, yet the elements of the classical definition of St. 
Thomas are plainly set forth; b) the division of the tract on law; 
ce) eternal law: the Summa, drawing on the earlier Quaestiones, presents 
the first complete published treatise in scholasticism; hence the early 
Franciscan School is the creator of this tract; d) natural law: the 
question had been discussed from the twelfth century, first among the 
canonists and then among the scholastics. The Summa follows this 
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tradition, making public the doctrine of the early Franciscans and 
Guiard of Laon; e) moral law: the decalogue is given extended study; 
certain points, however, on human relations (e.g., on the just war) 
are included under the judicial laws of the Old Testament. Positive 
human (civil) law is not given the treatment promised. 

3. Influence. It is not an easy task to indicate the direct influence 
of the Summa-tract on Law on later scholastics. Peter Lombard had 
not given the subject place in his Sentences; hence most scholastics do 
not discuss it ex professo in their Commentaries. However, evidence 
would seem to prove that St. Albert used the Franciscan Summa in his 
Summa de bono; St. Bonaventure shows incidental use; and St. Thomas 
makes more direct use of it in his Summa theologica I-II. The question 
is open to further investigation. 


(b) Some Historical Aspects of St. Thomas’ Treatment of the Natural 
Law (Theodore James) : 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss some of the historical influ- 
ences which may have entered into the definitive formation of St. 
Thomas’ conception of the natural law and of its relationship to the 
jus gentium and jus civile. The point of view of St. Thomas is derived 
from significant passages found in the Commentary on the Sentences, 
Commentary on the Ethics of Aristotle, Summa Contra Gentiles, and 
Summa Theologica. It is then compared with previous formulations 
found in Cicero, Gaius, Ulpian, the Institutes of Justinian, Isidore of 
Seville, and Gratian. | 

The main part of the discussion will center around a comparison of 
St. Thomas’ Commentary on the Ethics of Aristotle (V, lect. XII) with 
the prelections of St. Albert the Great to his Commentary on Book V, 
chapter 9 of Aristotle’s Ethics, which were probably reported by his 
pupil, St. Thomas, in order to decide, if possible, the influence of St. 
Albert the Great’s treatment on the historical development of St. 
Thomas’ conception of the natural law and its relationship to the jus 
civile and jus gentium. | 

A. Hart, 


Association Secretary. 
The Catholic University of America, 
| Washington, D.C. 
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Survey of Periodicals 


Articles on Philosophy 


Angelicum, XX VI (Oct.-Dec. 1949) 4: 

E. de Groot, “ Un article inédit de saint Thomas: ‘ Utrum aliquid de 
libro vitae deleri possit’: This ninth article on the book of life belongs 
in De Veritate, after q. 7, a. 5. (text appended). 


Antonianum, XXIV (Oct. 1949) 4: 

H. Bulang, “De prescientia divina apud Lychetum, Caietanum et — 
Koellin”: L. tried to eliminate certain difficulties in Scotus which 
would limit Divine concurrence, while C. and K. propounded a view of 
physical premotion; these views prepared the way for the Molinist 
controversy. P. Michaud-Quantin, “ Les puissance de l’Ame chez Jean 
de la Rochelle”: J. was the first western author to call attention to 
the division of faculties, and though at fault in his divisions, he sensed 
the error of his Greco-Arabic adversaries and prepared the way for 
later doctrines. | 


Bulletin de la société francaise de philosophie, 42nd yr. (Oct.-Dec. 
1948) 6: 

J. Hyppolite, “La structure du ‘Capital’ et de quelques présup- 
positions philosophiques dans l’euvre de Marx”: Based on Hegel’s 
notion of alienation, this work explains the dialectic of history by the 
labor value-theory but introduces also the non-economic, e.g. the will 
to power. 


Ciencia y Fe, V (July-Sept. 1949) 19: 

J. Piehon-Riviére, “Para una sociologia de la personalidad”: 
Sociology can assist politics by exploring individual existential differ- 
ences among persons. S. Montano, “El hombre, la sociedad y el 
Estado”: Personalism should prevail with the state endowed with 
authority over the temporal common good. 


Ciencia y Fe, V (Oct.-Dec. 1949) 20: 
J. Adtriz, “ Filosofia y sistema en el pensamento de Gabriel Marcel ”: 
M. believes that a system absolutizes a point of view, results in a prob- 
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lematic, logical: approach to being. S. Montaio, “El hombre, la 
sociedad y el Estado ”: Individual liberty is the right to think and act 
morally, being a means and never an end. 


Dialectica, III (1949) 9-10: 

PRroBaBLE KNOWLEDGE: H. Jecklin, “ Historisches zur Wahrschein- 
lichkeitsdefinition ”: The history of probability-theory leads up to 
present-day differences between rationalism and empiricism. P. Nolfi, 
“Die Wabhrscheinlichkeitstheorie im Lichte der dialektischen Philoso- 
phie ”: No matter how theoretically grounded, probability has a place 
in the expansion of human knowledge. E. Borel, “ Probabilité et 
cértitude ”’: As probability approaches a 1/1 ratio, it becomes certi- 
tude. G. Pélya, “ Preliminary Remarks on a Logic of Plausible Infer- 
ence’: Inductive methods of experimentalism can be adopted heuris- 
tically in mathematics and have counterparts in common-sense reason- 
ing and in discovery. C. Gini, “ Concept et mesure de la’ probabilité ” : 
One can determine a posteriori probability from a priori probability of 
results, e.g. from the knowledge of the collection. P. Levy, “ Les 
fondements du calcul des probabilités”: Rationalism, based on the 
principles of addition and of multiplication, is more satisfactory than 
empiricism, e. g., von Mises’ theory. O. Anderson, “ Die Begriindung 
des Gesetzes der grossen Zahlen und die Umkehrung des Theorems von 
Bernoulli”: Cournot’s “bridge” allows the inversion of Bernoulli’s 
theorem, without reference to the theorem of von Bayes. B. de Finetti, 
“Le vrai et le probable”: Probability is subjective since there is no 
. eriterion to observe objective probabilities as either equal or unrelated. 
J. Baptist, “Le raisonnement probabilitaire”: The frequency theory 
is a valid approach to probability. M. Bartlett, “ Probability in Logie, 
Mathematics, and Science”: There are legitimate probable arguments 
in which one’s personal belief must be inserted, as opposed to pure 
numerical probability. S. Chanderasekhar, “ Brownian Movement, 
Dynamical Friction, and Stellar Dynamics”: Though Brownian move- 
ment as originally studied does not discuss individuals, these can be 
studied in stellar encounters. L. Féraud, “Induction amplifiante et 
inférence statistique’: Statistics can be amplified induction, but as 
applied, the element of personal preference cannot be eliminated. K. 
Hagstroem, “ Connaissance et stochastique ”: Stochastical schemas are 
still important because Newtonian physics approximates relativity, and 
quantum discontinuities are studied by analysis of the continuum. 
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Dominican Studies, II (Oct. 1949) 4: 

I. Thomas, “ Deduction of the Four Causes’: Being becomes through 
potency as ordained to act, as actuated by an agent seeking its own 
perfection. R. Markus, “ Method and Metaphysics: The Origins of 
Some Cartesian Presuppositions in the Philosophy of the Renaissance ” : 
Beginning with Cusa and continuing in the Platonism of the Renais- 
sance, the way was prepared for Cartesian mathematicism. 


Franciscan Studies, 1X (Sept. 1949) 3: 

R. Harvey, “ The Primacy of Truth”: Truth is an absolute which 
grounds thought and morality. B. de Saint Maurice, “ Existential 
Import in the Philosophy of Duns Scotus ”: The existential importance 
of Seotus derives from identifying existence and essence and his doc- 
trine of freedom as prior to intelligence in the explanation of man. 


Franciscan Studies, 1X (Dec. 1949) 4: 

J. Morall, “Some Notes on a Recent Interpretation of William of 
Ockham’s Political Philosophy ”: Far from being a forerunner of the 
modern lay state, O. interprets and defends the past, especially the 
distinction between magistracy and ownership. EF. Hochstetter, “ Nomi- 
nalismus?””’ Ockham was not a nominalist, so much as a theologian 
of Divine omnipotence and a philosopher of the principle of contradic- 
tion. P. Vignauz, “ Note sur esse beatificabile”’: According to Ockham, 
man naturally cannot know of his beatifying end, which must be re- 
vealed even regarding its possibility. E. Moody, “ Ockham and Aegidius 
of Rome”: A. was the principal in the communis opinio modernorum 
which O. often opposed, when a student at Oxford. 


Giornale di metafisica, 1V (July-Aug. 1949) 4: 

J. de Finance, “ Au dela de l’essence”’: Being actus purus, God is- 
beyond speciation into an essence and beyond the distinction between 
principle and fact. | 


Giornale di metafisica, IV (Sept.-Oct. 1949) 5: 

A. Guzzo, “ Simpatia e amore”: Love is accessible to all men; a 
spontaneity, it can only be understood by loving. U. Padovani, “ I] 
problema della morale”: Man is as an exile who must act in the face 
of antinomies in this life. | 
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The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Oct. 27, 1949) 22: 

Y. Krikorian, “Empiricism and the Mind”: Contrary to Garnett, 
naturalism can maintain a non-reductive view of mind. J. Kaminsky, 
“ Analytic and Synthetic Moral Judgments”: “Moral systems involve 
the fallacy of rationalization unless relevant to experience. J. Ledden, 
“ Contextual and Intrinsic Freedom”: The first is the absence of con- 
straint, the latter is implemented from within by capacity to satisfy 

interest. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Nov. 10, 1949) 23: 

D. Miller, “Hume’s Deathblow to Deductivism”: H. argued that 
inference from experience is not deductive but the result of an irra- 
tional process: association. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Nov. 24, 1949) 24: 

L. Zerby, “Some Remarks on the Philosophy of Law”: The phi- 
losophy of law must avoid the extremes of ethical absolutism’and de- 
scriptive positivism by a “metaphysics of imperative logic,” striving 
toward rationalization and consistency. M. Brodbeck, “The New 
Rationalism: Dewey’s Theory of Induction”: D.’s statements that the 
ultimate premises of inquiry are tautologies make his system appear 
rationalistic. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Dec. 8, 1949) 25: 

R. Raup, “ Method in Judgments of Practice”: Such judgments are 
formed of a “ positive commitment ” and “ potential tentativeness ” and 
get their norm from the uncoerced opinion of the community. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Dec. 22, 1949) 26: 

B. Fuller, “ The Messes Animals Make in Metaphysics ”: The theory 
which a system forms of animal life is a measure of. the system’s 
realism in philosophy, since the nature assigned to animals is always 
a misfit where the system is false. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Jan. 5, 1950) 1: 

H. Aiken, “ Evaluation and Obligation: Two Functions in the Lan- 
guage of Conduct”: Value must be defined in terms of satisfaction, 
but there is no descriptive meaning to ethical imperatives. 
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The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Jan. 19, 1950) 2: 

H. Lynd, “ The Nature of Historical Objectivity ”: Historical objec- 
tivity may be described in terms of the necessary; though limited, it is 
possible of attainment. 


Laval Théologique et Philosophique, V (1949) 1: 

P. Mongeau, “ La passion dans l’Ame et dans l’appétit ”: Passion is 
most properly in affective faculties which are less immaterial, more 
potential, receptive of modification and contrariety; they originate 
movement. J. Hébert, “ Notre connaissance intellectuelle du singulier 
matériel”: We have a reflex but distinct and proper knowledge of 
singulars, but it is not quiddative. A. Kolnai, “ Privilege and Liberty ”: 
There is a hierarchy of participations in true society, opposed to 
“identitarianism ” in the doctrines of Communism and the Common 
Man; privilege is the condition of liberty. Sr. M. Verda Clare, “ Whether ~ 
Everything That Is, Is Good: Marginal Notes on St. Thomas Exposi- ' 
tion of Boethius’s De Hebdomadibus”: Creatures are good as far as 
they are, under an order to the First Good, but they are not good abso- 
lutely nor under every respect. 


Mind, LVIII (Oct. 1949) 232: 

N. Hartmann, “German Philosophy in the Last Ten Years”: A 
chronicle. R. Roderick, “Sense-Data and the Percept Theory I.” 
According to the percept theory, sensations are not the constituents of 
sensations but independent states. S. Hampshire, “ Fallacies in Moral | 
Philosophy ”: It is a prejudgment of the question to class moral 
judgments as “emotive.” J. Smart, “The River of Time”: Such an 
expression is an instance of “shifted syntax” and reminds us not to 
spatialize time. A. Hatto, “‘ Revolution’: An Enquiry into the Use- 
fulness of an Historical Term”: Since revolution changes meaning in 
the historical dynamism, its usage should be restricted. 


The Modern Schoolman, XX VII (Nov. 1949) 1: 

B. Coffey, “ The Notion of Order According to St. Thomas Aquinas ”: 
Order is used in the sense of gradation, destination, relation, rank. 
M. Hillenbrand, “Dharma and the Natural Law—A Comparative 
Study ”: The Hindu Dharma has many likenesses to the natural law, 
being a set of principles that govern action. G. Klubertanz, “ Ethics 
and Theology’: Man naturally has an ultimate finis qui but not finus 
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quo, and ethics is thus not subalternated to theology as a science, 
though there is an historical affinity between the two. 


The Modern Schoolman, XXVII (Jan. 1950) 2: 
G. Klubertanz, “The Unity of Human Activity”: In composite 


_ activity such as virtue, commanded acts, imperium, choice, the higher 


and specifying aspect stands to the lower as form to matter. A. Capo- 
nigri, “ Philosophy and History”: Time-form meanings, relating 
thought and action, constitute the philosophical problem of history. 
B. Lonergan, “ A. Note on Geometrical Possibility”: Extension as 
known through sense perception, nominal definition, and geometry does 


not give evidence of being Euclidean by necessity. 


The Personalist, XX XI (Jan. 1950) 1: 

_ H. Sanborn, “Philosophies and Psychologies”: By contrast to 
psychological atomism, the philosopher studies the whole man, the 
self. M. Kaufman, “ Modern Science and Religion”: Since science 


proceeds by unification, it is likely to make contact with religion. 


The Philosophical Review, LVII (Nov. 1949) 6: 

G. Cunningham, “On the Meaningfulness of Vague Language”: 
Without vagueness there would be no language, since a sentence is 
always a structure to bring a fact from a less clear to a more clear 
status. M. Lazerowitz, “ Are Self-Contradictory Expressions Meaning- 
less?” Though lacking descriptive function, such expressions cannot 
be ruled meaningless without a definition of meaning; they are ways 
of man in approaching the mystical. i 


The Philosophical Review, LIX (Jan. 1950) 1: 

R. Robinson, “ Forms and Error in Plato’s Theaetetus”: Truth and 
falsity do not depend on how a belief was produced but on its corre- 
spondence with reality. G. Vlastos, “ The Physical Theory of Anaxa- 
goras”: A.’s innovation was to make the “elements” the infinite 
variety of homoiomereiait. K. Price, “ Hume’s Analysis of Generality ”’: 
H.’s notion of generality depends on the notion of repeatability, with- 
out reference to the extra-experiential. “ Frege Against the Form- 
alists (I): A Translation of Part of Grundgesetze der Arithmetik (Vol. 
II, Sees. 86-103).” = 
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Philosophy, XXIV (Oct. 1949) 91: . 

C. Broad, “ The Relevance of Psychical Research to Philosophy ”: 
Paranormal events enlarge the scope of known fact which is often re- 
stricted by Basic Limiting Principles as to what fact must be. J. Moyal, 
“ Causality, Determinism, and Probability”: Mathematical models, 
being conveniences, shown indeterminism to be in our measurements 
only. W. Gallie, “ Liberal Morality and Socialist Morality ”: Polyarchy 
in ethics allows for the existence of distinct autonomous moral systems. 
N. Robinson, “ The Moral Situation”: Moral situations involve the 
self-identity of the agent and are shaped by his history. 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, X (Dec. 1949) 2: 

C. Hendel, “ Goethe’s Faust and Philosophy”: This work blends, 
among other philosophies, Spinoza’s idea of striving and Plato’s notion 
of love. A. Gurwitsch, “ Gelb-Goldstein’s Concept of ‘ Concrete’ and 
‘Categorial’ Attitude and the Phenomenology of Ideation ”: Husserl’s 
distinction between merely sensible equality and categorial equality 
based on an eidos is confirmed in Gelb’s and Goldstein’s divisions which 
describe cerebral lesions as a lowering in level of concrete attitudes. 
L. Landgrebe, “ Phenomenology and Metaphysics”: Phenomenology 
takes the metaphysical quest for the origin of Being to its formative 
activity. N. Mashkin, “ Eschatology and Messianism in the Final Period 
of the Roman Republic”: Such ideas began in the near East and 
spreading to the West served as inspirations to deify the emperor and 
the Christian ruler. P. Choudhury, “ The Problem of Form and Con- 
tent in Physical Science”: Until recently form and content were 
separated by falsifying abstractions. G. Anders-Stern, “The Acoustic 
Stereoscope”: Such an instrument combines space impression with 
movement. M. Natanson, “H. B. Alexander’s Projection of a Cate- 
goriology ”’: A. struck out toward an esthetic theory that would yield 
content to the Kantian a priori. 


Philosophy of Science, XVI (Oct. 1949) 4: 

SyMPOSIUM ON QuantTuM MecuHanics: P. Jordan, “On the Process 
of Measurement in Quantum Mechanics”: In addition to the form- 
alism of Schroedinger’s theory, there is a “jump” required by the 
Heisenberg principle. V. Lenzen, “ Concepts and Reality in Quantum 
Mechanics”: The state of a system depends entirely on the context of 
observation and cannot be discussed outside of it. H. Margenau, 
“Reality in Quantum Mechanics”: The psi-states of contemporary 
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quantum theory are parts of physical reality. D. Menzel and D. Layzer, 
“ The Physical Principles of the Quantum Theory”: Causality applies 
only to undisturbed systems; such systems can be reversible. 

O. Reiser, “ A Resolution of the ‘ East-West Problem’ by Way of a 
Scientific Humanism”: Reconciling Marxism and Capitalism may be 
possible through the notion of a “collective human imagination.” 
G. Geiger, “ Notes on the Naturalistic Fallacy”: Though unable to 
support itself theoretically, naturalism remains close to experience and 
bears fruit. 


The Review of Metaphysics, III (Dec. 1949) 10: 

A. Caponigri, “Philosophy and History”: Time-form meanings, 
relating thought and action, constitute the philosophical problem of 
history. G. Burch, “ Anaximander, The First Metaphysician”: A. 
introduced into philosophy the idea of God as transcending concepts, 
as the source of emanation as well as its goal; he had a philosophy 
of the natural law, of the earth as a heavenly body with a definite 
size, and of the soul as airy. H. Smart, “ Anselm’s Argument: Ration- 
alistic or Apologetic’: A.’s argument is not rooted in reason alone 
but also in faith. R. Sternfeld, “The Unity of Hume’s Enquiry 
Concerning Human Understanding”: H.’s study is a unified work, 
and the attention paid to miracles and a particular providence is an 
essential part of it. H. Hallett, “On a Reputed Equivoque in the Phi- 
losophy of Spinoza”: The alleged ambiguity in Ethics II, xiii, simply 
states the aptness of the mind for understanding with the corresponding 
fitness of the body for “suffering.” EH. Harris, “ The Philosophy of 
Nature in Hegel’s System”: Nature-philosophy for H. is mind making 
itself its own object. | 


Revue Internationale de Philosophie (Oct. 1949) 10: 

Henri Bercson: J. Hyppolite, “ Aspects divers de la mémoire de 
Bergson ”: B.’s memory is his version of the cogito and includes sense 
life, reflection, in fact the whole of human consciousness. F. Grégoire, 
“La -collaboration de l’intuition et de l’intelligence”: In B., intelli- 
gence awakens, controls, and partially expresses intuition. W. Stark, 
“Henri Bergson: A Guide for Sociologists”: B.’s doctrine on or- 
ganizing forces in society, of myth, of irrational action has increasing 
influence in sociology. H. Gouhier, “ Bergson et l’histoire des idées ”: 
Being a vision of history and inventivity, B. gives philosophy equip- 
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ment to think about history. H. Sundén, “ Bergson en Suéde”: B. is 
as important in Sweden as Freud, especially after 1920; but the finer 
articulation of his system is know only to a few. 

P. Bridgman, “Some Implications of Recent Points of View in 
Physics ”: Crises in physics have been met by the operational approach, 
leading to a more formalized logie and pregnant for the future of 
science and common sense thought. 


Revue 1950) 1-3: 

C. Perelman and L. Olbrechts, “ Logique et rhétorique”: Though 
rhetoric is a logic of persuasion where evidence itself does not con- 
vince, it is not a device to delude the ignorant but corresponds largely 
to man’s actual estate. R. Lenoble, “ Psychanalyse et science de - 
homme”: Each in its own way, the two protect wisdom against myth 
by ee together a “comparative analysis.” J. Sivadjian, “ Les 
mouvements d’entrainement et les mouvements composés ”: A system 
is outlined to avoid the Lorentz transformation in certain cases of 
velocity composition. . 


Revue Philosophique de Louvain, XLVII (Nov. 1949) 16: 

G. Vérbeke, “ Le développement de la connaissance humaine d’aprés 
saint Thomas”: Judgment is a synthetic act made necessary by the 
abstractive and potential character of human intelligence. F. Crahay, 
“T’argument ontologique chez Descartes et Leibniz et la critique 
Kantienne ”: The ontological argument is different in each case be- 
eause of the diversity of system giving meaning to its premises. 
J. Ladriére, “ Le role du theoréme de Godel dans le développement de 
la théorie de la démonstration”: G.’s theorem and its corollary have 
| provoked crises in the mathematicians’ study of demonstration. 


Revue des sciences philosophiques et theologiques, X XXIII (Apr.- 
Sept. 1949) 2-3: 

A. Festugiére, “La composition et l’esprit du De Anima de Tertul- 

lien”: T. chose the framework of this opus from Soranus and wrote 

to combat heretical dualisms and to justify scripture. 


Revue Thomiste (1948) 3: 

M. Gagnebet, “ L’amour naturel de Dieu chez saint Thomas et ses 
contemporains ”: St. T., contrary to de Lubac, distinguished a natural 
and elicited love of God and did not cast his discussion of such love 
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only in terms of the difference between the natural and supernatural. 
Rk. Dalbiez, “Le moment de la liberté. II”: The earliest medieval 
advocates of futurism were Hugh of St. Victor and Peter Lombard. 


Revue de l’Université d’Ottawa, XIX (Oct.-Dec. 1949) 4: 

G. Thibon, “ De Virréalisme ”: Irrealism is abstraction from spiritual 
and sensory concretions and an emphasis on quantitative mechanism. 
J. Gervais, “ Les grandes perspectives. de toute éducation ”: Education 
should channel man’s search for infinity across creatures to God. 


Salesianum, XI (July-Sept. 1949) 3: 
N. Camilleri, “ De ineffabili essentia metaphysica libertatis ”: Liberty 
is an elective, intentional relation which is immobile ‘per se. 


Sapienza, II (Oct.-Dec. 1949) 4: 
B. D’Amore, “Motivi per la difesa d’una pit stretta unione tra 
scienza e filosofia” (cont’d): Science and philosophy are nyt spe- 


cifically distinct; practical considerations, however, justify a division 
of labor. 


_ Scholastik, XX-XXIV (1949) 3: 

J. de Vries, “ Die Erkenntnislehre des Franz Suarez und der Nomi- 
nalismus ”: Far from being a nominalist, S. was attempting to recon- 
cile scholastic principles. with later systems. G. Wetter, “ Zum Zeit- 
problem in der Philosophie des Ostens”: Karsawin’s philosophy of 
time is a “life for death,” where death in turns manifests the Christian 
and creaturely existence of man. 


Scholastik, XX-XXIV (1949) 4: 

J. de Vries, ‘Das Problem der Naturgesetzlichkeit bei Thomas von 
Aquin ”: T.’s doctrine of determinism is built up from common experi- 
ence and can set modern doctrines of indeterminism into their proper 
interpretation. J. Froebes, “ Typen des Charakters”: After Jung’s 
divisions and through the work of men like Kretschmer, Kroh, Conrad, 
Heymans and Wiersma, great progress has been made in classifying 
characters. | 


Sophia, XVII (July-Dec. 1949) 3-4: 
S. Breton, “La notion de puissance et la critique contemporaine ”: 
The treatment of act and potency—either negated or transposed in 
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Bergson, Hamelin, Brunschvicg, Hartmann, Sartre, Lavelle, Ottaviano, 
and Meyerson—shows that the doctrine is still alive. U. Dell’Innocenti, 
“Un nuovo modo di provare l’esistenza di Dio”: Van Steenberghen’s 
proof that there is an Absolute and that it is Infinite moves to the 
point of arrival without due regard to its point of departure. A. 
Lantrua, “ Fvoluzione e realta”: Evolutionism takes theory for fact 
and often exceeds the law of causality. V. Tonini, “ Note schematische 
essenziali per un confronto fra theoria di Einstein, ipotesi balistica e 
relativita strutturale”: There is evidence that the world is a “sub- 
tratum ” with different “ properties” from point to point. 


Speculum, XXIV (Oct. 1949) 4: 

E. Gilson, “ Doctrinal History and its Interpretation”: Because of 
the meanings to be assigned to historical terms, the history of phi- 
losophy must be the work of a philosopher. 


The Thomist, XII (Oct. 1949) 4: 

W. Farrell, “No Place for Rain”: Though present injustices do 
not arise directly from the vice of injustice, they prepare it. A. 
MecNicholl, “ Physical Metaphysics ”: Modern physics does not refute 
Aristotelian metaphysics. V. Smith, “ Cognitive Aspects of the Heisen- 
berg Principle”: This principle implies only a subjective or logical 
indeterminism. 


The Thomist, XIII (Jan. 1950) 1: | 

W. Gerhard, “Idealism: The Primacy of the Good”: Because of 
the constructive character of idealism, it involves the primacy of the 
good. H. Veatch, “ Aristotelian and Mathematical Logic”: The first 
takes account of “intentions” and accounts for implicative conjunc- 
tion; the second is “ truth-functional” and is not demonstrative logic. 


Thought, XXIV (Dec. 1949) 95: 

J. Kelly, “Science Ventures into Philosophy ”: Among physicists. 
there is today a reaction against positivism. W. O’Connor, “ The Na- 
ture of the Good”: In addition to its absolute value, the good has a 
relational aspect perfecting the doer and permitting him to sublimate 
his acts toward his own transformation. B. Schwarz, “ Dietrich von 
Hildebrand on Value”: H.’s doctrines dress Thomistic axiology in 
modern terms and apply it to modern problems. 
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Quaestiones Disputatae. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Turin: Marietti, 
1949. Vol. I, pp. xxix + 616, with index; Vol. II, pp. 900, 
with index. 4500 lire. 

Quaestiones Quodlibetales. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Turin: 
Marietti, 1949. Pp. xxi -+ 269, with index. 900 lire. 

Students of St. Thomas will welcome the appearance of the new 
Marietti edition of the Quaestiones Disputatae et Quodlibetales, revised 
and corrected by the Dominican Fathers of Turin, under the direction 
of P. Fr. R. Spiazzi, O.P. Several commendable improvements and 
additions incorporated by the editors deserve special notice. 

While not pretending to offer a critical text of the Quaestiones (which 
the Leonine Commission has already begun, with the De Veritate now § 
completed), the revisers have endeavored to present us with a good 
readable ‘pro tempore’ text, “editionem criticam Leoninam expec- 
tando.” Within these modest and sober objectives, they have succeeded 
admirably. The emendations and other textual corrections have been 
made from the best printed editions; others look to partial manuscrip- 
tural analyses for their new improved readings. In the case of the De 
Spiritualibus Creaturis, the editors have availed themselves of the 
scholarly work of Leo Keeler, S.J., whose critical text based on five 
Vatican manuscripts appeared in 1946. Except for a few minor 
changes, Keeler’s text has been used as the basis for this particular 
work. It is likewise heartening to see that the editors have seen fit to 
adopt the revised reading for the opening sentences of the corpus. of 3 
each article as suggested and followed by the Canadian Dominicans in : 
their Ottawa edition of the Summa Theologiae. I refer to the much 
more intelligible rendition, “ Respondeo. Dicendum quod .. .” in place 
of the heretofore rather barbaric, “ Respondeo. dicendum quod . . .” 
which, as the editors of the Summa have pointed out, can look to no 
authority for its particular punctuation, “ad cujus rationem sub- 
ducendam deficiunt etiam grammatici.” | | 

Another desirable feature of this new edition is the addition of 
numerous loca parallela from other Thomistic writings, given at the 
beginning of each article. Although they do not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive, they nevertheless prove to be a real boon to the careful student 
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who is desirous of examining Aquinas’ position on the same point of 
doctrine in his other more important works. The general introduction 
concerning the chronology of the Quaestiones as well as the special 
introductions given at the beginning of the individual questions are 
likewise helpful. Whether the brief biographical and orientatory foot- 
notes on the principal authors cited in the text, described by the editors 
as “breves et sobrias notas,” are of any particular value, is an open 
question. The necessary brevity of these “thumbnail sketches” pre- 
cludes the incorporation of any but the most elementary data which the 
ordinary student of mediaeval philosophy has long since learned. The 
effort expended on these peripheral observations might perhaps have 
been more profitably directed towards the addition of the Bekker 
pagination to the Aristotelian citations. While the Didot is a well- 
known edition of Aristotle, the Berlin Bekker paging is so universally 
followed that any other editorial practice can only lead to confusion. 

Furthermore, while realizing the necessary limitations of a non- 
critical edition, I cannot help but think that the revisers might well 
have emulated the Ottawa Summa Theologiae by giving the Migne 
Patrology locations to the citations in the text from the Fathers. While 
the Averroistic references are fairly adequate, citing the specific com- 
mentary (without pagination however) on a particular passage of 
Aristotle, the Avicennian loca suffer considerably. They lack uniformity 
_and precision; in some instances the book and chapter of a work are 
given; in others, only the book. 

One of the most valuable services rendered to the Thomistie student 
by the compilers of this seventh edition is the addition of some sixty 
fine-print pages of topical indices, much like those of the Cathala Meta- 
physics and the Pirotta Ethics and De Anima. This feature alone more 
‘than justifies the appearance of a new edition, and for this tedious 
work of compilation all Thomists should be most grateful to the Turin 
Dominicans. 

FRANCIS J. LESCOE. 


St. Joseph College, 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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Textes inédits, d’aprés les manuscrits de la Bibliothéque provinciale 
de Hanovre. By G. W. Leibniz. Published and annotated 
by Gaston Grua. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1949. Two volumes. Pp. 936, with index. 600 frs. each. 


Leibniz is the prime German example of a philosopher who held no 
academic post and hence felt no pressure to issue systematic publica- 
tions. He was free to cultivate intellectual activities in an informal 
way, a condition which left its mark upon his thought and especially 
upon his literary methods. The writings printed during his lifetime 
either were tucked away in obscure learned journals or—as in the case 
of the Theodicy—took the form of loosely connected comments on a 
broad theme. By far the greater part of his time was devoted to private 
research and correspondence. His letters often embodied profound 
treatises, whereas many of his most valuable reflections were consigned 
to stray notebooks. As a consequence, editors from Raspe in 1765 
up to the present day have been able to make only a fraction of his 
remains available to the learned world. Scholars were enheartened in 
1923 when the Prussian Academy of Sciences issued the first volume of 
what is intended to be a definitive edition of Leibniz’s writings and 
letters. But progress on this project has been extremely slow, and 
students must still refer to the incomplete selections made by Gerhardt 
in the last century. The fact that the present two volumes could ‘be 
drawn from the deposit of unedited manuscripts gathered at Hanover 
testifies to the urgent need for bringing the Prussian Academy edition 
to completion at the earliest possible date. 

With the aid of the French National Center of Scientific Research, 
Gaston Grua began his collection in 1937-38 and resumed his research 
in 1945. The result is a scholarly work of the first order, one which 
permits a notable advance to be made in our understanding of Leibniz. 
In order to control the vast materials, Grua has placed the items under 
the following topical sections: faith and reason, visionaries and 
quietists, the Church, a supernatural’end and grace, freedom and the 
best, the soul and the world, wisdom and happiness, justice, juridical 
plans, juridical problems. This is a reminder of the tremendous range 
of Leibniz’s interests and contributions. Within each section, the texts 
have been arranged as nearly as possible in chronological order, facili- 
tating a study of Leibniz’s development of the question. The editor 
introduces each section with a concise orientation of the texts in respect 
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to already published works. Descriptive annotations and pertinent 
footnotes accompany the individual items in the collection, enabling the 


reader to identify personages and compare the treatment with parallel . 


passages elsewhere. The indices are detailed and eminently helpful in 
guiding one through this rich vein of philosophical, theological and 
jurisprudential wisdom. 

The editor also announces the forthcoming publication of a badly- 
needed annotated edition of the Theodicy and a monograph on the 
Leibnizian doctrine on justice. Extensive source readings on this 
subject can be found in the Textes inédits: Leibniz had a lifelong pre- 
occupation with problems of justification and justice, divine and human. 


JAMES COLLINS. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Foundations of Philosophy. By T. V. Fleming, S.J. Sydney: | 


The Shakespeare Head Press, 1949. Pp. x+ 210. 15 
shillings (Austrailian). ; 

This book is an interesting introduction to scholasticism from the 
pen of an experienced teacher in St. Ignatius College, Sydney. 

In this short summary of some basic views in scholasticism the author 
answers frequent requests for a “ good book on philosophy ” suited for 
persons otherwise well-educated but not informed or trained in phi- 
losophy. The author does not limit himself to exposition and crisp 
proofs, but devotes much space to presenting and answering objections. 
This surprising allotment of space affords opportunity to introduce the 
beginner to many non-scholastic writers, especially British empiricists. 
It also indicates an awareness of the strong cultural challenge to schol- 
asticism in that reading public to which the book is primarily directed. 

Twenty chapters treat successively of the branches of philosophy, of 
methods of philosophical thinking and construction, of philosophical 
axioms, of the rules of reasoning, of scepticism, of evidence, of efficient 
cause, of chance and finality, of the reality of the ego and its acts, of 


the existence of the world of nature, of the cognitive value of the sense, 


of induction, of universal ideas, of the validity of reasoning, of certi- 
tude, of extension and motion, of space and time, of life and hylo- 
morphism, of the spirituality of the human soul, and of free will. 
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The treatment is never superficial in spite of its brevity. The writer 
shows exceptional honesty in presenting opposing views strongly and 
_ in going to the heart of the issue in his rebuttal. One feels satisfied that 
he has been fair and that he has seen a model answer. 

The didactic purpose has also induced the author and his publishers 
‘to use certain features of textbooks in the press-work as abundant 
headlines, changes of type for emphasis, brief quotations from authors 
pro and contra a proposition under discussion, footnotes to the litera- 
ture (at the end of the book), and a compact scholastic manner of 
moving from thought to thought. 

The author in the book does not ask himself whether these are the 
foundations of philosophy or all of them. Nor does he ask whether the 
non-scholastie inquirer in philosophy would really have read a character- 
istic summary of scholasticism when he had completed this book. The 
chapter topics listed above favor epistemological, cosmological, and 
psychological questions. Scholastic metaphysies, theodicy, and ethies are 
- surely replete with foundations; yet they get very little mention in 
this work. 

It is pleasant to know that in Father Fleming scholasticism has found 
so clear a voice in so distant a land. The perennial philosophy thus also 
grows into the universal philosophy. 

BERNARD WUELLNER, S.J. 


Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Notes toward a Definition of Culture. By T.S. Eliot. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

Religion and Culture. By Christopher Dawson. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1949. Pp. 225, with index. $3.50. 


The two books under review offer important contributions toward the 
study of the subject of culture. One is by American-born Thomas 
Stearns Eliot, winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1948. His 
is the point of view of the poet and man of letters. The other is by 
the renowned historian and anthropologist Christopher Dawson, whose 
treatment is that of the scholarly professor. } 

Eliot’s book is made up of an Introduction, six chapters, and an 
appendix, each about sixteen pages in length. At the outset Eliot 
declares that his purpose in writing the book is not to outline a social 
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or political pihlosophy. He states quite plainly: “ My aim is to help 
to define a word, the word culture.” Such a definition is necessary, he 
beileves, because the word “culture” in recent years has been widely 
used in political, educational, and journalistic contexts. And it has 
been very often misused. 

Culture, Eliot reminds us, is not the possession of a class but of a 
whole society. Its preservation, however, may depend on the con- 
tinuance of a class system, so much so, that a “ classless” society might 
well be a society in which culture would cease to exist. 

In his first chapter, entitled “ The Three Senses of Culture,” the three 
principal uses of the word are distinguished, and the point is made that 
when we use the term in one of these three ways we should do so in 
awareness of the others. The difference between the three applications 
of the term can be best apprehended by asking how far, in relation to 
the individual, the group, and society as a whole the conscious aim to 
achieve culture has any meaning. “ A good deal of confusion could be 
avoided, if we refrained from setting befcre the group, what can be 
the aim only of the individual, and before society as a whole, what can 
be the aim only of a group.” 

An important assertion in this chapter regards the essential relation 
of culture to religion. It is pointed out how “no culture has appeared 
or developed except together with a religion; according to the point of 
view of the observer, the culture will appear to be the product of the 
religion, or the religion the product of the culture.” 

In the next three chapters the three important conditions for culture 
are treated. First of all, “ culture” is conceived as the creation of the 


society as a whole; being from another aspect, that which makes it a | 


society. It is not the creation of any one part of that society. In this 
point Eliot differs from Mannheim in his description of culture. And 
he warns us against the danger of identifying culture with the sum of 
distinct cultural activities, it being his contention that “ culture is not 
merely the sum of several activities, but a way of life.” 

When he discusses the problem of the transmission of culture, Eliot 
points to the family as the primary channel for that operation, it being 
supplemented and continued by other conduits of tradition. He thence 
concludes that to ensure the transmission of the culture of different 
levels there must be groups of families persisting, from generation to 
generation, each in the same way of life. 

The problem of regionalism is raised, and although no definite solu- 
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tion is offered, pregnant suggestions are put forth. For instance it is 
intimated that it may be of vital importance for a society that there be 
a friction between its parts. “ Both class and region, by dividing the 
inhabitants of a country into two different kinds of groups, lead to a 
conflict favorable to creativeness and progress.” The term “ world- 
culture ” is examined and some prevailing assumptions are urbanely 
questioned. Then a chapter is devoted to a discussion of the balance 
of unity and diversity in religion, religion being considered from the 
point of view of the sociologist. The final two chapters seek to dis- 
entangle culture from politics and education. In an appendix there is 
added the English text of three talks originally broadeast to Germany. 
_ Some readers will find this the most interesting part of the book, for it 
contains some of the personal experiences of Eliot when he was Editor 
of The Criterion in the years between World Wars I and II. 
Dawson, to whom Eliot acknowledges himself indebted, offers us in 
his Religion and Culture another great work reminiscent of his Progress 
and Religion which was published twenty years earlier. The new book 
consists of the Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Edin- 
burgh in the year 1947. Dawson states at the beginning of his book: 
“The terms of the Gifford foundation presuppose the existence of a 
science of Natural Theology which is competent to study the nature of 
the Divine Being and the relations of man and the universe to Him— 
the greatest of all possible sciences, but nevertheless a strictly natural 
science and one which is of the highest importance to human culture.” 
The scope of this work, therefore, unfortunately is limited to the merely 
natural and does not embrace in its fulness the one, perfect, final 
revealed religion of Jesus Christ. 

However, it is a remarkable analysis of the central influence of 
religion on culture, and the importance of religion in human life. In 
fact religion is held to be “the key of history.” “ We cannot under- 
stand the inner form of a society unless we understand its religion. We 
cannot understand its cultural achievements unless we understand the 
religious beliefs that lie behind them.” 

With deep insight and extraordinary erudition Dawson sets forth the 
various factors that contribute to an understanding of the religious 
experiences of the human family. His broad familiarity with the 
science of comparative religions makes it possible for him to give 
examples from almost every age and people. His survey of the various 
religious organs of society includes a study of Priesthood and Sacrifice, 
Kingship, Sacred Science, and Sacred Law. 
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Dawson observes that in our day there seems to be a growing lack of 
interest in the things of the spirit and this has given rise to an almost 
total secularization of culture. Some students of the subject are, 
perhaps, overly pessimistic regarding this condition. Dawson, however, 
is inclined to believe that this movement of secularization represents 
only one aspect of human life and that it is possible that this present 
situation is only a temporary crisis in a particular direction, which will 
be corrected by a swing of the pendulum in the opposite direction 
toward religious belief and spiritual integration. A careful perusal of 
both of these books will contribute toward reestablishing religious faith 
and moral idealism in their proper place in human life, and clear up 
some otherwise vague notions about that interesting subject “ culture.” 


JAMES E. SCANLON. 


St. Gregory’s Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Man’s Last End. By Joseph Buckley, S.M., A.M.,S.T.D. With 
a foreword by Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co.; 1949. Pp. xii + 249, with index. $3.50. 


One cannot but admire the considerable erudition and massive com- 
petence of this work. Father Buckley handles the many facets of this 
question and its tangential problems with a remarkable degree of 
competence. 

In the two opening chapters on “Opinions” and “The Current 
View ” there is a twofold survey. The first is a general historical survey 
of the question of man’s end. It concludes with “ the older scholastics ” 
and uses Father Elter’s now famous Gregorianum article (ef. p. 22, 
n. 50). The second chapter is a review of positions in manuals 
according to the categories: Suarezian, Thomist, Billotist. Surnaturel 
is not mentioned in either of these chapters; perhaps it is because none 
of these categories can contain Father de Lubac. 

In the next two chapters, “ Principles and Distinctions ” and “ Last 
End, Natural and Supernatural” Father Buckley begins the presenta- — 
tion of his own solution. The third chapter sketches the four causes 
and the relation of final causality to the problem, and to the human will 
which “ has an object and an end predetermined for it by God and by 
its nature” (p. 61). We are introduced here to Father Buckley’s key 
distinction: the metaphysical order vs. the psychological order. There 
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are conceivable and distinguishable last ends in each of these orders 
(pp. 68-69). The problem is to establish them. These chapters make 
a pair because the fourth enables us to use the distinctions of the third. 
The natural embraces: “those operations and endeavors that are made 
possible by the positive powers, capacities, and requirements of human 
nature and that lead to the perfectionments of human nature and that 
lead to the perfectionment and happiness for which this human nature 
is fitted.” The supernatural order embraces: “ operations and endeavors 
that, while not contrary to nature, yet are intrinsically of such a charac- 
ter that they make possible for man and obtain for him, by way of strict 
merit, a last end that is completely above and beyond the positive 
capacities and exigencies of human nature, namely, the immediate 
possession of God” (p. 81). | 

Father Buckley’s fifth chapter is entitled: “ Some Sources of Current 
Confusion.” In it the key distinction of metaphyiscal and psychological © 
orders and ends is put to work and becomes somewhat clearer. 

The force of this distinction makes the sixth chapter a treatment of 
the object of the human will. It becomes clear here that the will cannot 
have as object a good which truly completes man’s being. Therefore the 
object of the will and an end which has “ The Proper Character of The 
Last End” cannot coincide, for the object of the will in the natural 
psychological order cannot be terminative, architectonic, pure goodness 
(pp. 158-160). 

These distinctions, conclusions and criteria prepare us for the 
seventh chapter. Its conclusion is its title: “ Man Has No Determinate, 
Conerete Last End in the Natural Order.” The question as to how this 
order is then unified is answered: “ There would be no concrete, deter- 
minate good, or group of such goods, obtainable in this state, which 
would contribute a principle of total subordination and coordination 
for all other goods, This would be supplied only by terminative good 
in general according to right reason” (p. 193). 

The last chapter is devoted to tabulating the ends and orders in an 
analogy and to enlarging and reaffirming the conclusion. 

From the gracious foreword by that eminent and distinguished 
theologian, Father Garrigou-Lagrange we may well borrow this com- 
ment of praise: “. .. we think that this work can render valuable service 
to students and to professors, even though this or that point may still 
remain open to discussion ” (p. iil). 
Cuar.es J. O’NEIL. 


Marquette Uniwersity, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Man as Man: the Science and Art of Ethics. By Rev. Thomas J. 
Higgins, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1949. Pp. xxxi + 607, with index. $3.75. 


Much that went into this book, the author admits, was first formu- 


lated in answer to questions asked by his students. This fact will, we 


think, at once recommend his text favorably to teachers of the subject, 
for nothing tends more to clarify and simplify a teacher’s thought than 
to find satisfactory replies to questions put to him by his auditors as a 
result of their study and discussion. Though such questions may have 
been asked in haphazard fashion, their answers, to be most effective, 
must be arranged in some definite order. Accordingly, we find them 
grouped here under three broad headings: general principles of 
morality; principles of individual ethics; and principles of social ethics. 
Neither these nor their respective sub-headings indicate any notable 
departure from the sequence commonly followed in scholastic manuals 
on the subject. It may of course be argued that given the nature of 
man and his place in the universe, such an order of treatment is 
demanded. For general principles of morality are a necessary pre- 
requisite to right human conduct. They are not the result of trial and 
error, nor are they merely customs and conventions of which history 
may inform us. They are rather precepts of the natural law which 
impose themselves in the consciences of men to the degree in which 
man’s essential relations to God, to other individuals, to society, and to 
those objects in the physical universe indispensable to his needs are 
perceived. Ethics is not the history of how men have acted, but the 
body of philosophical knowledge which tells them how they ought to act. 
It naturally therefore first sets forth the universal and invariable prin- 
ciples of morality, and then applies these principles to the conduct of 
man as an individual and then as a member of society. 

So much being granted, there are a variety of literary techniques in 
which such knowledge could be presented. The author chose the rather 
formal one of statement of the question, definition of terms, strictly 
formulated theses, proofs and corollaries. Opinions will of course differ 
as to the wisdom of such close imitation of the style of the Latin 
manuals, but it seems to this reviewer that since the aim of the textbook 
writer is to express truth scientifically in the clearest, most concise and 
forceful manner, he need offer no apology for adhering to this mode of 
presentation. On the other hand, though excellent bibliographies with 
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precise references are appended to each chapter, one wonders why, in 
view of the sharp distinction made between ethics and moral theology, 
so many Latin works of the moral theologians are cited. These seem to 
be inconsistently introduced, and the more so because for most of the 
students the foreign language renders them unintelligible anyhow. 

On the question of man’s natural end Father Higgins is content to 
follow the traditional scholastic teaching, rightly, we think, refusing to 
introduce the controversy about its existence which has lately appeared 
in the journals of philosophy. For despite the eminence of opposing 
authorities, it has not yet been satisfactorily demonstrated that every 
human act is supernatural, nor that ethics should be transmuted into 
moral theology. 

Finally, one may reasonably expect a new textbook in any field to 
justify its appearance both by a certain novelty in the re-presentation 
of accepted doctrine, and by the inclusion of the new moral problems 
which have arisen in contemporary life. Both of these requirements, 
we believe, are met in the present volume. Its author has achieved an 
extraordinary clarity and modernity of expression alike in his definitions 
and in the discussion of the most ancient and abstract of the phi- 
losophical aspects of his subject, while the division of the various prob- 
lems and the sane proportion observed in the treatment of their several 
parts could hardly be improved upon. Next, he has introduced and 
given generous treatment to such problems as, among others, birth con- 
trol, the nature and authority of the state, the scope of civil legislation, 
industrial relations, and social reconstruction which, if not entirely new, 
have by reason of social change and philosophical controversy presented 
new and often baffling aspects to the moral philosophers. Rightfully 
then may this volume claim the attention and solicit the practical con- 
sideration of those whose province it is to teach the subject of ethics in 
our colleges and seminaries. 

Cuaries C. C.S. C. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


The Language of Wisdom and Folly. Edited with an introduction 
by Irving J. Lee. New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. xxii +- 
361, with index. $3.00. 


This is a volume of excerpts bearing upon semantics, taken from the 
writings of seventy-five authors, mostly within the present century. 
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Speech, says W. A. Sinclair, is symbolic pointing, as with the finger, 
gesture made audible or represented by visible marks. Its origin may 
be conjectured to have been by the gestures of primitive man accom- 
panied by noises that later were used alone. “ Words as symbols are 
significant of what they represent and in themselves are not” (Ellis 
Freeman). But words do more: they mean things. “ At the perceptual 
level what a thing is and what it means are not distinct from each 
other” (Grace De Laguna). But how then, one may ask, does error 
occur? Surely our judgments follow the appearance to us of what 
things mean. 

Present-day mathematics, which are now said to cover, besides number, 
such concepts as existence, order, limit, infinity, the variable and the 
invariant, relativity, time and space—mathematics “ have disclosed the 
insufficiency and fallacies of the traditional logic ” (George Boas). One 
wonders if perchance the mathematicians have used the definitions 
which, says Boas, “ are bound to be arbitrary; they are never true or 
false.” 

Each discipline has, we are told, its own “form of discourse.” A. B. 
Johnson, writing in 1836 (sic), held that the individuality of things is 
such that identity of any sort is impossible: “ Language implies a one- 
ness to which Nature presents no corresponding unit.” Boas holds that 
statistical thinking alone is accurate: Facts are only probabilities. 
Alfred Korzybski claims that “ our daily speech and in very large mea- 
sure our scientific language is one enormous system of assumptions.” 
“ Thought, consciousness, mind and the soul... are relational quite,” 
produced by functional processes; when the functions cease their effects 
go out—like a candle—(J. W. Woodward). “ There exists no strict 
causality in the physical world ” (H. Reichenbach). What about atom 
bombs! If relativity thus pervades all our language and all our 
thinking, why does it not equally invalidate the systems of the relativists 
themselves? The Soviets are not the only men to hang iron curtains 
to shut out realities. : 


| WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL. 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


Blueprint for a Catholic University. By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
St. Louis: Herder, 1949. Pp. iv + 402, with index. $5.00. 


The present plight of Catholic higher learning justifies much of the 
criticism which even Catholic educators are bringing to the fore. In 
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tracing the “ Blueprint for a Catholic University,” Father Leo Ward, 
C.S.C., first lays bare the vitiating chancre that has blighted so much 
of Catholic higher learning. Catholic higher education has drifted far 
from the fastening moorings of her traditional philosophy and theology. 
It has breathed too much of the secularism which has permeated the 
world of ideas. Reported simply, Catholic higher education has con- 
sorted too oft with its secular brotherhood. This mild expose Father 
Ward. follows with an historical development of the University as an 
institution. 

The second part of the “ Blueprint” deals with the nature of a 
University. Father Ward defines the specific end of Catholic higher 
learning—the culture of the intellectual virtues. The principle that 
Catholic higher learning must be dedicated to the formal “ education ” 
of the five intellectual virtues traces the essential lines of the “ Blue- 
print.” Father Ward insists strongly on the high position which must 
be accorded to the cultivation of Intellect in the education of the Good 
man and on the position it must enjoy in the whole plan of God’s 
creation. This appeal to return to a richer culture of man’s intellect is, 
perhaps, the boldest line in the second part of the “ Blueprint.” Father 
Ward takes issue with Newman when discussing the nature of a uni- 
versity; readers will not find it difficult to take issue with Father Ward. 

The third part of the “ Blueprint” issues a challenge to Catholic 
higher learning to re-examine its architectural structure to the end that 
its pattern may be retraced so it may conform more truly to the lines 
- demanded by the end specific to it. The tragic poverty of Catholic 
higher scholarship is no secret. Father Ward appeals to those have 
consecrated their lives to Catholic teaching in the hope that some of 
them may dedicate themselves more completely to Catholic higher 
learning. 

This reviewer was disappointed because Father Ward’s “ Blueprint ” 
was not more of a blueprint. A blueprint must show completeness of 
detail; or else, Father Ward’s title should have been other than it is. 
But this would have changed the purpose of the book. Moreover, the 
architect of such a blueprint must bring to his sketch a perspective that 
is broad in scope yet profound in depth. Therein must be contained a_ 
deep sympathy for truth in all its aspects. Perhaps Father Ward has 
not emphasized this sufficiently. “ Blueprint for a Catholic University ” 
contains many judicious observations on the present state of educational 
affairs. Yet, there is a certain disparateness throughout which dims the 
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desired clarity of the architect’s original purpose. The plea for 
liberalizing influences is strong; but hardly a case has been made for 
the vast structure of scientific learning. Yet so truly and wisely is it 
stated that though our philosophy is catholic, our education may not 
be as catholic as our philosophy. The “ Blueprint ” is worth studying. 
It is a valuable contribution to Catholic educational philosophy. 


BrorHer E. Stanisuavs, F.S. C. 


La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Ortega y Gasset, Existentialist. -A Critical Study of his Thought 
and its Sources. By José Sanchez Villasenor, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Joseph Small, S.J. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 
1949. Pp. viii + 264, with index. $3.00. 

This book is an exposition and a criticism of the philosophy of José 
Ortega y Gasset. In his exposition the author follows an historical 
method, and studies successively the background of Ortega’s thought, 
and his teaching on “Life and Environment” (this section refers 
mainly to the problem of knowledge), on the nature of the Ego, on 
ethics, and natural theology. The author concludes that Ortega, having 


maintained opposing theories in the several stages of his mental evolu- — 


tion, in his latest works defends skepticism in criteriology, actualism in 


psychology, relativism and immoralism in ethics, agnosticism, pantheism, 


and a secret atheism in theology. Ortega’s unstable thought, which 
follows the perpetual historical oscillations like a shadow, can only 
explain how he, being a skeptic, can defend such opposing and even 
contradictory theories on so many subjects. In the critical part the 
author refutes, one by one, these doctrines of Ortega and summarily 
sets down the “true solution ”—the scholastic solution with certain 
Suarezian colorings—of the same problem. 

The book is, undoubtedly, a positive contribution to the history of 
contemporary philosophy. José Ortega y Gasset is the Peninsular 
philosopher who enjoys the widest attraction and influence in Spanish- 
speaking countries. His message, however, is under many aspects 
incendiary, and it became imperative to show its dangers to the many 
readers, who, while dazzled by Ortega’s coruscant images and flashing 
metaphors, are philosophically unprepared for distinguishing between 


truth and error. The English translation is particularly welcome, for 
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Ortega is becoming popular in ever-broadening sections of the Anglo- 
Saxon world; yet until the appearance of this work there was not, to 
our knowledge, any comprehensive study in English of Ortega’s 
ideology. 

To a great extent the author fulfills his purpose of presenting a 
critical exposition of Ortega’s thought. In our opinion, however, the 
philosophy of Ortega requires a still deeper and better organized study. 
The book contains several deficiencies of which the following are a few. 
The concept of “ vital reason,” and the relativism it implies (as opposed 
to relativism in the common sense of the term) are not sufficiently ana- 
lyzed. There is lacking an explanation of the exact meaning of tradi- 
tional philosophical terms in the Ortegian vocabulary. Does Ortega deny 
any absolute and essential reality or does he rather prescind from it? 
The places where Ortega prescinds from certain metaphysical questions 
are interpreted by the author as flights from possible objections (pp. 
95, 221) or shamefaced notes (p. 128). This method of interpretation is 
not too objective, nor do the author’s divings into the secret thoughts 
and intentions of Ortega seem! to be very scientific. Affirmations, im- 
plications, or doubts about Ortega’s evolutionism (in the Darwinian 
sense) (p. 67), on his pantheism (p. 194), secret atheism (p. 233), ete., 
either are against contrary manifestations of Ortega, or are not 
‘substantiated. 

Ortega’s philosophical production having been already considerable 
before the appearance of Sein und Zeit, Heidegger’s philosophy can 
only be presented as the partial background of Ortega’s latest thought. 
Concerning the debated question on the originality of Ortega versus 
_ Heidegger (p. 54), the author does not mention all the points, common 
to both thinkers, but first enunciated by Ortega. On the other hand, 
the author does not do the professor of Fribourg complete justice, 
when he affirms that Heidegger’s intention was to suppress God (p. 25, 
etc.). Heidegger himself, who probably knows his own intentions, has 
stated the contrary (“Lettre & Jean Beaufret,” transl. by J. Rovan, 
Fontaine (Nov. 1947), 786-804). In explaining Ortega’s teachings on 
the nature of the Ego, the author (or the translator) says that about 
1930, in Goethe desde dentro, Ortega reduces the Ego to activity, 
although “ years later” (p. 89), in El Espectador, V, he identifies it 
with the soul; instead of years later it should read years before. 

The numerous divisions and subdivisions of the book, some of which 
have no logical foundation, are confusing. They are one of the reasons 
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for the book’s innumerable repetitions. The critical part contains 
elements which belong to the expositive part. Many of the footnotes 
give erroneous references to the original works of Ortega (Obras Com- 
pletas, Madrid, 1939); e.g., out of fourteen notes to chapter three, 
section one, only four are correct. | 

In spite of these and other possible critical remarks the book is, we 
repeat, a real contribution to the history of contemporary philosophy. 


Feuix O. F. M. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Philosophy of Spinoza. By Harry Austryn Wolfson. Two | 


volumes in one. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Vol. I, pp. xxv + 440; Vol. II, pp. 424, with 
index. $9.00. 


Here, in convenient one-volume format, is the reissue of a book pub- 
lished in 1934. It can be read, the author says, as “a companion 
volume to the Ethics and a running commentary on it” as well as “a 
self-explanatory systematic presentation of the philosophy of Spinoza ” 
(p. viii). Indeed, although the principal aim of this work is “ the 
interpretation of texts” (ibid., p. xvili), the author does not limit 
himself to comments upon single and isolated passages of this work, 
but he tries also to show that a “ unity, continuity and logical order 

. runs throughout it,” and that the philosophy of Spinoza consti- 
tutes “a systematic whole” (I, 19). 

“Tf there is anything arbitrary in our interpretation—the author 
remarks—it is the initial assumption that Spinoza thought out his 
philosophy in a logical, orderly, and coherent manner, and that he 
wrote it down in a work which is self-explanatory ” (I, 25). This, he 
adds, cannot be found, however, in what Spinoza says explicitly in his 
Ethics, but in what “is behind it” (I, 24), and underlies “the defini- 
tions, axioms, and propositions ” (I, vii) as their “ implicit ” foundation. 
Indeed, Spinoza, if we are to believe Wolfson, has “ at first thought out 
all philosophical problems in their full details,” and “ only afterwards, 
when he came to write them down, did he break them up into geometric 
propositions ” (I, 59), which are really “disconnected statements ” 
(I. 27). Now the problems in question were thought out “after the 
manner of the rabbins and Scholastics” (I, 59). It is for this reason 
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that Wolfson goes principally to “the Hebrew literature” which, 
according to him, constitutes “ the primary source of Spinoza’s knowl- 
edge of philosophy, and the main stock upon which all the other phi- 

losophic knowledge which he later acquired was grafted” (I, 13). 
The result of this study is very valuable. The author succeeds in 
giving us a very simple and interesting explanation of many an obscure 
point in Spinoza’s philosophy. Nevertheless the reader often cannot 
help asking the following question: How do you know that your 
explanation is correct? In many cases it is impossible to prove that 
Spinoza really read the book the ideas of which are supposed to have 
passed into Spinoza’s philosophy; moreover “ in several instances ” the 
author himself “suspects that the book in question was unknown to 
Spinoza” (I, 15). He adds however that this “‘ makes no difference to 
him” (I, 15). And this principally, because “ the validity of his inter- 
pretation of the Ethics rests upon its workability and universal appli- 
eability ” (I, 25). 

We think that this method is not free from some serious dangers. 
Some explanations given by the author show us very well what Spinoza 
should have been obliged to say in order to be always consistent with 
himself; they do not show us at all what he really said. The author’s 
“initial assumption ” that all in Spinoza’s system is “ logical, orderly, 
and coherent” seems really to us somewhat “arbitrary.” In our 
different studies on Spinoza we have pointed out undeniable contradic- 
tions in his philosophy. | : 

This is not all. The greatest modern historian of Spinoza, Stanislas 
Dunin-Borkowski, 8S. J., says that Spinoza had an extremely limited 
knowledge of the history of philosophy, and moreover that he “ was 
lacking in historical sense” (Stimmen aus Maria Laach, LXII, 128; 
_ Das neue Leben, pp. 134, 141). Now our author, on the contrary, 
“preferred to believe” that Spinoza “was accurately informed” in 
the history of philosophy, in the Aristotelian system for example (I, 
29). It is for this reason that when he finds in the writings of Spinoza 
any startling assertion about the theories of other philosophers, he 
makes “several vain attempts, until he finally hits upon a possible” 
explanation (I, 29). But what does such an explanation mean? 

Led by his methodological principle the author endeavors also to 
show that Spinoza’s “ ontological proof ” of the existence of God does 
not contain any illegitimate passage from the order of thought to that 
of reality. But in his further explanation of this proof the author is 
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finally constrained to say that there is “no inference” (I, 166, 174), 
that Spinoza’s “ syllogism adds nothing to the major premise ” (I, 174). 

The author says that “the mediaeval definition of the term substance 
has not undergone any change in Spinoza, though its application was 
restricted only to God. It is still defined as that which is in itself” 
(I, 76). We are of a contrary opinion. The word “in itself” has 
quite different meaning in the philosophy of Spinoza and in that of the 
scholastics. In the latter it excludes only the “subject” which would 
support the substance (subiectum inhaesionis), in the former also any 
efficient cause. Moreover Spinoza says that substance “is conceived by 
itself,” then immediately (Zth., I, def. 3). According to the scholasties 
it is conceived by means of its properties or accidents, then always 
mediately. This difference is closely connected with epistemologies. 

Spinoza’s doctrine of the divine attributes creates tremendous diffi- 
culties in the philosophical system, as it is commonly known: it intro- 
duces a real composition into God. This consequence can be avoided 
only by assuming that the attributes as such have no objective reality, 
that they are “ purely subjective aspects ”’ under which human intelli- 
gence considers the substance. The author did precisely this (I, 352, 
151-154). He accepted the formalist or modalist theory of attributes 
(defended by J. E. Erdmann) and tried again to prove its validity. 
But with what success? We reply to this problem more thoroughly 
in another study (soon to be completed). Here it may suffice to men- 
tion briefly that the author’s arguments seem to us to have but little 
convincing power. | 

There are in Wolfson’s book still several other points with which we 
cannot agree, such as his concept of “the infinite in its own kind” 
(I, 136), that of “the common notions ” (II, 126), his theory according 
to which substance is unknowable (I, 147), and so on. | 

But all these disagreements do not make us lose a high esteem for 
the work of Wolfson. It contains much very valuable material for the 
students of Spinoza’s philosophy. 

SiwEk, S.J. 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York. 
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Makers of the Modern Mind. By Thomas P. Neill. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing — 1949. Pp. xi + 391, with 
index. $3.75. 

Dr. Neill has written a stimulating and informative book about the 
“modern” frame of mind, tying together as makers of this state of 
mind Luther, Calvin, Descartes, Locke, Newton, Rousseau, Kant, 
Bentham, Darwin, Marx, and Freud. He writes, not for the profes- 
sional scholar, but for a general reader interested in these big general 
problems of human attitudes toward the great questions of human 
destiny and human behavior. He sets himself a hard task indeed, for 
what the French call an wuvre de vulgarisation is most especially 
difficult in a field which includes the high and difficult matters that have 
historically been the concern of the philosopher and the theologian, and 
that have commonly been treated in a certain convention of abstract 
and dignified formal thought. Dr. Neill has in the opinion of this 
reviewer contrived to make the problems and personalities of these 
thinkers real and interesting without sacrificing anything of major 
importance in the conventions with which they are usually approached. 
But these are in part at least matters of private judgment; if, for 
instance, you find that a phrase about the “ pet peeves” of Rousseau 
strikes the wrong note, you will probably find most of Dr. Neill’s book 
too informal. 

Dr. Neill is most fair-minded in his presentation of the ideas of these 
men, all of whom are to a greater or less degree in opposition to the 
central values of traditional Christianity, and indeed of traditional 
classical humanism. Yet Dr. Neill does not rail at them, nor does he 
take the more tempting—because more effective—course of carping, 
hestitating dislike, subtly underlining weaknesses. This is an open- 
handed treatment of a very difficult subject. To summarize briefly 
the net effect of the book: a prepared and intelligent general reader 
should get from this book an awareness of the complexities of the 
intellectual currents we usually call “ modern,” should see clearly that 
these currents are in many important respects contrary to Christian 
tradition, and should realize that they set before him as a human being 
very serious problems indeed; but he would not get from this book the 
feeling that “modern” attitudes are inexplicable perversions, best 
treated as pure evil to be fought to extinction. 

Dr. Neill does not content himself with eleven separate essays. He 

has a number of general conclusions, and a central thesis. Many of the 
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conclusions, as well as his defense of the particular choice of these 
eleven thinkers, are interesting, and should stimulate good discussion. 
The central thesis, that all these modern thinkers have been plagued by 
the separation between mind and body, spirit and matter, “ideas” and 
“interests ”’ and a whole series of interrelated dualisms, clearest of 
course in Descartes, is well stated, and seems to this reviewer undeniable. 
As he comes to his conclusion, however, Dr. Neill adds a kind of 
corollary to this thesis: the net effect of this dualism has in fact been 
to discredit the rational and spiritual phase of the dualist tension set 
up in modern thought, so that we are left with man the mere animal, 
man the mere nexus of appetite. “ Ironically,” writes Dr. Neill, “ man 


has used his rational equipment in modern times to prove to himself 


that he is not rational. So the matter stands today in the Darwinian- 
Marxian-Freudian world.” 

Now this is very substantially true. Ever since modern men began 
to try to reconstruct their values after the failure of the naive ration- 
alism of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, there has been a strong 
current of what is commonly called anti-intellectualism. Within that 
eurrent, however, one ought to distinguish between those who say with 
evident relish, and sometimes with gloating, that human reason is weak, 
and those who say so rather regretfully, sometimes in the innocent hope 
that if we only see how weak our reason is we can at once strengthen 
it. Now the first group are from any traditionalist point of view 
wholly on the wrong track, for they rejoice at what the traditionalist 
must regard (to put it mildly) as human weakness. The second group 
may well exaggerate human weaknesses, but they do not rejoice in them. 
They may not see clearly where they are going, but they are not 


altogether blind. It is very difficult indeed to separate these two strands — 


in modern anti-intellectualism, for they are often wound together in 
the soul of the same person—a Nietzsche, for instance. Still, the dis- 
tinction seems a real one. Most of the Nazi romantic wild-men belong 
in the first class, as men who rejoice in what the Christian considers 
human degradation; Freud, at least as a practicing physician, seems to 
this reviewer to belong in the second class, as a man who really wanted 
to free human beings from the tyranny of their senses. This is a most 
difficult and complex matter, however, and Dr. Neill by no means 
neglects to point out its complexities; this is a book well worth reading 
and pondering over. | 
CRANE BRINTON. 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Philosophy for the Future. The Quest of Modern Materialism. 
Edited by Roy Wood Sellars, V. J. McGill, Marvin Farber. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xiv + 657, with 
index. $7.50. | 


The editors of this symposium understand modern materialism to 
mean that inorganic matter is prior in evolutionary development to 
organisms characterized by life, mind, and purpose. Other contributors 
take it to mean epistemological realism which regards ideas as accurate 
reflections of the world. For still others it means dialectical materialism, 
evolution, “ anti-obscurantism,” a anti-mysticism,” humanism, faith in 
the ability of science to solve all problems. The difference between 
ancient and modern materialism, as seen by the twenty-seven contribu- 
tors, consists chiefly in the support which they suppose the growth of 
the sciences has given to a materialist outlook. They admit the inade- 
quacy of the older materialist philosophies, but believe the modern 
variety is more subtle and less open to criticism since it leaves room for 
different levels within the universe of matter, including human thought 
and symbolism. -For anyone not convinced on a priori grounds of the 
adequacy of any materialism old or new, there is irony in the statement 
of the foreword that “ modern materialism makes unreserved endorse- 
ment possible to scholars who wish to preserve their birthright of 
independence, and the ideal of following wherever the facts may lead ” 
(p. xi). One feels inclined to ask: Even if the facts refuse to lead to 
materialism, or to fit into such a dogmatic Procrustes’ bed? 

Of the twenty-eight essays in the volume, fewer than half are con- 
cerned with materialism as a philosophy, and none of them seriously 
considers the difficulties that any exclusive materialism has to face, or 
proves that matter however cautiously or broadly defined is alone ; 
entitled to be considered real. The remainder present materialist inter- ' 
pretations of intellectual history or‘summaries of the present status of ’ 
the sciences, but contribute nothing but assertions and reiterations to the 
establishment of a philosophy of materialism. Some of the contributors 
exhibit a remarkable piety towards Marx, Engels, Lenin and other 
“fathers” of materialist orthodoxy whose dicta are reverently quoted 
and commented. Throughout there is a careless reliance on metaphors 
and deceptive analogies. J. B. S. Haldane writes: “if our consciousness 
is the self-knowledge of matter” (p. 219). T. C. Schneirla warns 
against the pitfalls of analogy, then goes on to speak of similarities 
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and differences at different levels of organization, seemingly oblivious 
of the fact that it is the problem raised by these similarities and differ- 
ences which makes analogy a necessary instrument in the effort to 
understand ourselves and the world around us. Despite the earlier 
protest of the three editors against reductionism Leslie A. White can 
write: “ Everything in the cosmos can be interpreted in terms of matter 
and energy ... atom, cell, or man... Mind, too, is but a form of 
motion of matter cellularly organized. Culture is merely the name we 
give to matter-and-energy in symbolic form ” (p. 375). 

There are other features of the symposium worthy of attention. One 
of its purposes is to reply to the volume “ Naturalism and the Human 
Spirit ” which appeared a few years ago. Naturalists are criticized for 
their failure of nerve in shying away from metaphysical commitment to 
materialism. Logical empiricism fails to satisfy some of the contribu- 
tors for a similar reason and because it merely continues the tradition 
of subjectivism in the older empiricist theories. Everett Nelson (“ The 
Category of Substance,” pp. 106ff.) rehabilitates the notion of substance 
as necessary to make valid inference intelligible, while admitting that 


experience can be used neither to prove nor to disprove the notion. — 


Wilfrid Sellars goes to considerable trouble in a study of “ Aristotelian 
Philosophies of Mind ” (pp. 544-570) to misunderstand and misinterpret 
Aristotle and his scholastic and neo-scholastic followers. He applies 
the new tools of linguistic analysis, of which they were unfortunately 
ignorant, to clear up some of the “ central confusions of the perennial 
philosophy.” The argument for immortality based on the notion that 
“the substantial form of rational animals includes the intellectus agens 
or active reason ” is a mistake, “ pictorial thinking of the crudest sort ” 
(p. 563). Sellars argues: even if one accepts the contrary-to-fact 
assumption that there is sense in the notions of an active reason, one 
eannot conclude that active reason is a part of the human soul from 
the fact that human thought could not occur without it, any more than 
one can conclude that the sun is a part of the earth because without the 
sun the earth would not move in an ellipse. The argument from the 
nature of thought to the soul’s ability to exist apart from the body 
fares no better at his hands. The “ intellectual reception of universal 
forms” is, in his view, nothing more than “the confused echo of sym- 
bolizing activities due to the mixing of the psychological and the logical 
approaches to thought” (p. 564). He contends that the argument is 
based on a false assumption. If one admits that acts of organs are not 
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acts of chemical elements, this does not prove that acts of organs can 
exist apart from acts of chemical elements. Similarly, one can no more 
prove that acts of thinking can exist apart from the body. A telling 
argument, indeed, if scholastics are incautious enough to try to argue 
that any activity can exist apart from whatever it is that acts. But 
this is to. attribute to them an absurdity for which they impenitently 
feel no responsibility. Thomas Aquinas more than once insisted that 
it is not the intellect which thinks, but man, and appealed to the experi- 
ence that each one has of his own acts of thinking against the impersonal 
super-mind of the Averroists. Besides, it was not simply the nature of 
thought as an activity or its reflective character that seemed to him a 
sufficient argument for immortality. These are merely the starting 
point for the further question: ‘ean one account for abstract thinking, 
reflection, even “symbolizing activity,” by referring these to matter, 
however highly organized one supposes it to be? This problem is 
burked, not solved, by references to “symbolizing habits” and “ pic- 
torial thinking.” Perhaps the crude picture thinking is not sufficiently 
avoided by Professor Sellars himself. It seems a pity that so much 
effort should be consumed to result fruitlessly in such misunderstanding 
and distortion. If the Aristotelians are genuinely as incapable of lin- 
guistic analysis and as philosophically inept as they appear after 
Professor Sellars has done with them, one can only marvel at the 
generosity with which he devoted his time to them. 


ERNEST Kizzer, O.S. B. 
St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. 


Modern Science and its Philosophy... By Philipp Frank. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 324, 
with index. $4.50. 

This book is made up of 16 chapters and a historical introduction. 
However, except for the introduction, all of the chapters have already 
appeared as articles in various periodicals at various times between 
1907 and 1947. And of the 16 articles here republished, no less than 
eight appeared as chapters of Prof. Frank’s earlier book that was 


published by the Harvard Press in 1941 under the title, Physics and 


Philosophy. 
Under these circumstances to say that the book does not offer much 
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that is radically new is perhaps rather an understatement. And yet for 
all that, it is lucidly written and affords easy, if not always too 
interesting, reading. As a matter of fact, it is not hard to guess that 
the theme of the book should be the rather threadbare one that the only 
philosophy which modern science can properly take for “its” phi- 
losophy is the logical positivism of the Vienna Circle. And while a 
straightforward exposition or systematic defense of such a philosophy 
might have been of considerable philosophical significance at the present 
time, it is not this sort of thing that Prof. Frank has undertaken to do 
in this present book. 

Rather he has chosen to take logical positivism more or less for 
granted, and then to exhibit its utility for any number of different 
purposes—e. g. for explaining the most recent theories in physics, for 
demolishing the philosophical speculations of a Jeans or an Eddington, 
for setting to right the philosophical enterprise of dialectical material- 
ism, for introducing much needed reforms into the teaching of both 
science and the humanities, ete. And while all too many of Prof. 
Frank’s philosophical pronouncements are remarkable more for their 
self-assurance than for their profundity, the book certainly does contain 
a great deal of interesting information, particularly as regards the his- 
torical background of logical positivism—for instance, the influence 
upon the movement of such diverse thinkers as Kant, Mach, Poincaré, 
Duhem, Hilbert, and Einstein. ~ 

Besides, for readers of THE NEw at amewctase, the frequent 
passing comments which Prof. Frank makes on neo-Thomism might be 
found to be, if not agreeable, at least provocative. Generally speaking, 
of course, Prof. Frank would classify neo-Thomism as “ metaphysics ” 
and then dismiss it as meaningless by positivistic standards. Never- 
theless, he is impressed by the fact that thinkers like Duhem and, more 
recently, Maritain have been quite willing to recognize the legitimacy 
of strictly positivistic procedures within the domain of the natural 
sciences, while insisting upon the legitimacy of metaphysics within its 
own sphere. This, however, thinks Prof. Frank, leads straight into 
an untenable doctrine of two truths (pp. 218-222). And he even quotes 
passages from St. Thomas (p. 219) and from Maritain (p. 298)? in 
support of his contention that such is the doctrine of Thomism. 


*Irritatingly and inexcusably, no references are given for these quota- 
tions either from St. Thomas or from Maritain. Nor are these the only 
authors who in this book are forced to suffer from Prof. Frank’s rather 
cavalier habit of quoting without bothering to give any reference. 
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But what of the Thomistic claim that all philosophy must have an 
empirical foundation? And what of the contention, so ably advanced 
by Maritain, that only through the philosophy of nature and meta- 
physics can the world picture presented by positivistic science be made 
intelligible? Such questions Prof. Frank never directly faces up to: 
and yet he does suggest in his final chapter that the source of the 
plausibility which metaphysical explanations seem to have for so many 
people is traceable to the fact that metaphysics (and Prof. Frank, of 
course, would include the philosophy of nature under this heading) 
is often based on common sense, everyday experience. But the common 
sense of one age, Prof. Frank insists, is never any more than the out- 
moded science of the preceding age (p. 301). Hence metaphysics and 
the philosophy of nature may be simply dismissed as being utterly 
without significance as types of knowledge. 

Such judgments may not be very perceptive, but unhappily, they are 
_ now-a-days nothing if not fashionable. 

| Henry VEATOH. 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Epistemology. By Canon Fernand Van Steenberghen, Ph. D., 
S.T.D. Translated by Rev. Martin J. Flynn, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1949. Pp. xiv + 324, 
with index. $4.00. — 


“In his introduction to this English translation of his Epistémologie 
the author states that in writing this text he had in mind not only the 
needs of the beginner in philosophy but also the necessity of so pre- 
senting the Thomistic system of thought as to serve the demands of the 
critical spirit in our day. He would bring home to some of his confreres 
and more especially to those outside the household the undeniable fact 
that the Thomistic synthesis “is far more than a mere collection of phi- 
losophical doctrines grouped in orderly fashion about theology and 
serving that sacred science.” It is a pleasure, too, to call attention to 
profoundly constructive spirit in his treatment of the basic epis- 
temological questions which arise on the threshold of systematic 
philosophy. 

The work is divided into four parts. Part One contains a general 
introduction to epistemology. The attention of the reader is directed 
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to such questions as the primacy of epistemology in a systematic phi- 
losophy, the general method to be followed in the epistemological 


analysis, the claims of common sense; and there is added a general 


survey of epistemological thought from the days of the Greeks to our 
own time. Parts Two and Three, which contain the essentials of Van 
Steenberghen’s epistemological doctrine, are devoted to two of the three 
steps involved in the development of human knowledge. “ Analytic or 
Descriptive Epistemology ” deals with the factual situation in knowing, 
while “ Critical Epistemology ” is primarily concerned with an evalua- 
tion of the data of human consciousness. Van Steenberghen is far from 
denying the relationship existing between “ Logical Epistemology ” and 
the two types of epistemology mentioned above: how is it possible to 
discuss the laws of discourse prior to the establishment of the validity 
of human thinking? However, in deference to traditional thought and 
for practical reasons our author restricts his present treatment to the 
first two steps of human knowing. In the fourth and final part of his 
Epistemology Van Steenberghen discusses some major implications of 
his theory under the caption “ Critical Realism.” Irenic in spirit yet 
averse to any and all forms of epistemological relativism or concordism, 
our author devotes but one chapter to a review of the principal errors 
of epistemologists. 3 

A concluding chapter, entitled “The Various Forms of Scientific 
Knowledge,” should prove to be of particular interest to educators of 
our day who are deeply concerned with the problem of integration of 
curricula. | 

Van Steenberghen’s outline of the fundamental problems of epis- 
temology should serve admirably to bring order out of the chaos which 
characterizes too much of the contemporary thought on epistemological 
issues. Undoubtedly Thomistie epistemologists will find themselves in 
agreement with our author upon the basic truths found in his integral 
realism; possibly there will not be a similar harmony of minds con- 
cerning the method to be used in constructing an adequate integral 
realism which is at the same time sufficiently critical. The writer begs 


leave to bring the reader’s attention briefly upon a focal point in Van: 


Steenberghen’s epistemological theory, namely, the latter’s point of 
departure in his analysis of knowledge. 

Van Steenberghen’s point of departure in his epistemological analysis 
is not, as the author himself repeatedly affirms, that of “ first prin- 
ciples,” nor is it that of “ judgments of the ideal order,” nor “ eternal 
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truths.” <A scientific epistemological theory, our author holds, can and 
must be made to rest upon the objective evidence arising out of an 
analysis of the primary “ immediate data of consciousness,” more pre- 
cisely out of an analysis of the “ initial affirmation” of the knowing 
mind. Granted that the analyst is mindful of the hierarchical nature 
of the truths discovered by a reflecting mind, granted also that he is 
willing to recognize the essential difference between question of fact and 
other questions bearing on the interpretation of facts, Van Steenberghen 
rightly affirms that the initial datum given in and to consciousness is the 
real, “something that exists,” “a modality of being” which critics will 
do well not to define in terms of its opposition to consciousness. This 
_ fundamental fact—the discovery of existence and the affirmation of the 
same in terms of a judgment—when subjected to the impact of critical 
analysis offers the only adequate basis for a scientific appraisal of 
human knowledge. The failure of his critic to accept his findings, thinks 
Van Steenberghen, is born of their refusal to discriminate. At the level 
of the primary intuition of “being,” “ reality,” the mind comes in 
contact with that which critical reflection shows to be the essential © 
condition of any and all experience; an experience of “ nothing,” a 
consciousness void of a really objective content, is without meaning. 
Whether this initial datum is the existence of something within the 
knower himself or something extrinsic to the knower, whether the 
datum is that of a substantial reality or a creature of fancy, all these 
are questions which transcend the scope of the initial act of reflection. 
Undoubtedly further development of the initial reflective act should 
bring with it answers to such questions; general epistemology should be 
restricted to an analysis of the immediate data of consciousness, to that 
minimum of valid knowledge prerequisite to a systematic philosophy. 

Granted the correctness of his descriptive and critical analysis of the 
immediate datum of consciousness, Van Steenberghen’s epistemological 
theory has no affinity with the phenomenalism of Hume or Kant. It 
should be remembered that a critical analysis of the primary immediate 
datum of consciousness—“I affirm that something exists evi- 
dence of the simultaneous presence of a three-fold value in the judg- 
ment—epistemological, psychological and ontological. Hence, in the 
Critical Realism of Van Steenberghen there is no “leap” from the 
realm of appearances to the ontological realm, neither may one speak 
of a “logical demonstration ” of the validity of knowledge which has 
as its point of departure “ pure experience”; and, finally, the critical 
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analysis in question does not involve any recourse to “ epistemological 
postulates.” The objective evidence of the “real,” of “ existence,” of 
“something exists,” forces itself upon the reflecting mind. Interested 
readers, who may be in search of further details concerning Van Steen- 
berghen’s critical analysis, are asked to note the contents of two very 
important chapters in Epistemology, “ Critical Realism” (Part Four) 
and “ The Absolute Norm of Knowledge ” (Part Three). 

In a footnote on page 32 Van Steenberghen states that in the second 
edition of his Epistemology he discontinued his use of the expression 
“ critical method ” because of the Kantian connotations of that term. 
Might it not also be advisable, when he refers to the “ cogito” as the 
point of departure in his analysis, to refrain from the use of a statement 
such as—‘“ On this point we can and should accept the method of the 
Cartesian cogito ’? (p. 258) Viewed in its proper context the statement 
is true, yet some readers may be tempted to infer—without justification, 
of course—that our author neither is nor can be more successful than 
was Descartes himself in an effort to develop the truly realist implica- 
tions of an analysis of the immediate data of consciousness. Certainly, 


readers should be more cautious, but why place temptation in their. 


paths? | 
Epistemologists on both sides of the Atlantic are beholden to Canon 


Van Steenberghen for his lucid presentation of the basic epistemological 
truths upon which to rest a philosophical theory. The intrinsic merits 
of this work, even more than a desire to express gratitude to one of the 
many masters to whom the reviewer feels highly indebted, prompt an 
expression of the hope that Canon Van Steenberghen’s work will receive 
the enthusiastic welcome it so richly deserves. Also, our thanks to 
Father Martin J. Flynn who has not only given us a faithful translation 
of the second edition of Epistémologie, but has included in the biblio- 
graphy a list of works in English on Thomistic epistemology. <A topical 
index enhances the value of this work immensely. ? 


Mauacnuy R. O.S. B. 


St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kansas. 
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Nature, Knowledge, and God. By Brother Benignus, F.S.C. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. xii +- 
662, with index. $4.50. | as 

There is no better way to describe this distinguished text book than 
to discuss the aims and principles of method which Brother Benignus 
lays down for it in his preface. The book itself completely and richly 
fulfills these aims, and embodies principles of pedagogic order rarely 
followed in recent scholastic texts. _ 

Brother Benignus begins by deploring the “ departmentalization ” of 
philosophy—a process which, since the age of Christian Wolff, has 
affected the entire university curriculum. In philosophy, even in neo- 
scholastic and neo-Thomistic circles, the result has been text books and 
courses which fail to produce “ a single, integral picture of the universe 
in which we live.” -The philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas is, more 
than any other, an integral, “organic” whole. As Gilson has insisted 
in recent years, Thomism is not a “system,” in the sense of a kind of 
intellectual or conceptual mechanism. Nature itself, as Brother Be- 
nignus points out (pp. 596-597), is organic, in an analogous use of this 
term. Just as “none of the parts of nature are independent of any 
of the other parts of the whole” (p. 596), so none of the parts of 
philosophy are independent. The Wolffian systematization or “ mechani- 
zation” of philosophy into separate, walled-off compartments, each 
self-contained and autonomous, came from a fundamental misunder- 
standing of proper philosophic and pedagogie method. In the aggre- 
gate, such artificially divided sovereignties of the mind lack even a 
proper unity of order. | 

Brother Benignus is not denying the natural divisions of the phi- 
losophical sciences, in terms of their real diversities of material and 
formal objects. He is well aware of the three degrees of abstraction. 
He does not seek to unify philosophy by making it all metaphysics. 
This was a great temptation for scholastic and non-scholastie ration- 
alists of the 17th century. There have not been wanting neo-Thomists 
of our own day who have identified philosophy with metaphysics. For 
example, Father Renard, in his stimulating text, The Philosophy of 
Being (Milwaukee, 1943), flatly states “that philosophy, which is 
Wisdom, must be one, and that all philosophy worthy of. the name must 
be Metaphysics” (footnote, p. 11). Brother Benignus would surely 
agree that Wisdom is one, but he stands with St. Thomas and Aristotle 
in recognizing philosophical sciences—rational and practical philosophy, 
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and speculative cosmology, psychology, and philosophy of mathematics— 
which are other than metaphysics. The primacy of metaphysics, and 
the universal application of its principles, do not give it an exclusive 
title to philosophy. 

Nor would Brother Benignus have us forget the cardinal importance 
for the order of learning of the principle that things which are more 
intelligible in themselves are less so for us. It is a desperate and un- 
Thomistic expedient to begin the curriculum with metaphysics. In the 
grand academy of Lagado, described in Gulliver’s Travels, a most ingen- 
ious architect was seeking to contrive a new method for building houses 
by beginning at the roof and working downwards to the foundations. 
In the age of Descartes, an analogous method for philosophy seemed 
practical to those who made metaphysics nothing but an analysis of 
concepts innately present, in all their clarity and distinctness, in the 
mind. But there is, indeed, nothing in the intellect which is not first 
in sense, and we must begin with, and constantly return to, the things 
of sense. Brother Benignus lays down as a primary canon of method: 
“to be concerned at all times with some concrete being, as St. Thomas 
was in all parts of the Summa; instead of dealing with some abstrac- 
tion lifted out of its actual concrete setting.” There is, in consequence, 
an unparalleled wealth of illustrative material in Brother Benignus’ 
book, taken from the natural sciences and from daily life. This material 
is skillfully and appropriately used. Kant, in his effort to excuse 
himself for the abstract dryness of the first Critique, speaks truly when 
he writes “that many a book would have been much clearer if it had 
not made such an effort to be clear.” In Brother Benignus’ case, that 
effort is eminently successful. I think it should be pointed out that — 
Brother Benignus in doing so has departed from the modern scholastic 
tradition of short philosophic manuals dealing almost entirely with 
abstractions lifted out of their actual concrete settings. (Kant also 
commented that many books would be shorter if they had not made such 
an effort to be short.) Scholastic philosophers have often defended such 
manuals as a matter of principle. They are thought to systematize and 
methodically order the wisdom of St. Thomas and Aristotle. For 
Suarez, Aristotle “had little sense of method or definite order, and 
apparently poured forth his thoughts as they came to his mind,” and 
Suarez could find no model in St. Thomas for the systematic and 
methodie unfolding of metaphysical wisdom which he required. Even 
for such a contemporary neo-Thomist as Henri Renard, the idea is 
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termed fantastic that a man “is not able to think abstractly unless a 
sensible image be not only the source, but the term of his reflection ” 
(op. cit., p. 5). Father Renard maintains (pp. 31-32) “ that the object 
of philosophy, ‘ being,’ is in the third degree of abstraction; and con- 
sequently, that any real philosophical solution cannot be had by a study 
of sensible experience, whether internal or external.” In favor of 
Brother Benignus’ first canon of method, however, is the declaration of 
St. Thomas (S. 7. I, 84, 7) that “in the state of present life, in which 
the soul is united to a corruptible body, it is impossible for our intellect 
to understand anything actually, except by turning to phantasms.” 

As a second principle of pedagogic order, Brother Benignus holds 
that the subject matter should be so developed “ that the new is always 
prepared for by the old,” avoiding “as far as possible the anticipated 
employment of principles not yet explicitly studied.” Benignus’ first 
canon of order applies, I should say, not merely to the order of human 
learning, but to the proper development of philosophical wisdom in 
itself, which is no mere analytic of concepts, unfolding in a geometrical 
order. The second canon does pertain to the order of learning. There 
is a kind of mystery in the learning process, which the sophists sought 
to render unintelligible by pointing out the apparent impossibility of 
coming to know that which one does not know. Aristotle’s answer was 
in terms of potential knowledge which may be deduced into act, but 
there must a disposing and preparing of the mind before this 
flowering can take place. Brother Benignus’ text does this beautifully. 
It was prepared over a ten year period, in the fire of actual classroom 
teaching. It is a book which neither condescends to its classroom 
audience as morons, nor imagines it is addressing a philosophical con- 
. vention of professionals. I have seldom seen so teachable a text book. 

Thirdly, the few basic principles, Brother Benignus holds, should be 
introduced as early as possible, since they are continuously applied by 
St. Thomas. Chapter IV, “The Principles of Nature,” becomes from 
this point of view the “ key ” chapter of the entire text, since it is here, 
in the context of the philosophy of nature, that the principles are first 
made explicit of matter, form, and privation, potentiality and actuality, 
substance and accident, hylemorphism, the four causes, and motion. 
The ground for these principles has been prepared by an introductory 
section which defines philosophy, establishes the notion of “ philosophia 
perennis ” in distinction from certain false, conflicting schools of phi- 
losophy, and gives a brief historical sketch of the pre-Socratics, Plato, 
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Aristotle, and St. Thomas. Throughout the book Brother Benignus 
continuously develops what is for him a kind of key theme or motif, 
the distinction between transeunt (imperfect) action or process and 
immanent act. To this distinction he relates that between the modern 
natural sciences and philosophy, and the distinction between mechanism 
and teleology. He has not, like so many modern scholastics, attempted, 
ostrich-like, to ignore the phenomenon of modern science. Students 
coming into the philosophy class room direct from science laboratories 
will find in Brother Benignus’ book a wisdom and a spirit which illu- 
minates both philosophy and science, and they will respect his use of 
illustrative material from the experimental sciences. 

In connection with his third canon of method, there is in the text an 
explicit pointing out of the repeated application of the same basic 
principles, as these recur in the different context of the philosophy of 
nature, man, knowledge, being, and God. (In Benignus’ treatment of 
knowledge and being there is a remarkably lucid statement of the 
characteristic positions of certain modern philosophers, from Descartes 
through Kant, as well as contemporary schools of naturalism, material- 
ism, and positivism. These are examined critically and fairly in the 
light of the principles of the philosophy of St. Thomas.) Repetition 
can sometimes have a deadening effect, but as every teacher knows, it is 
an indispensable pedagogic device, and rightly used, as in Benignus, 
its effect is salutary. There is an explicit indication, furthermore, “ of 
the relations of each newly studied part of St. Thomas’ philosophy to 
the previously studied parts,” in order “to keep the student constantly 
orientated,” and aware of the unity and integrity of St. Thomas’ 
philosophy. | 

The great scope of Brother Benignus’ book—it is a volume of almost 
700 pages, and covers St. Thomas’ entire speculative philosophy—will 
seem to many a practical handicap, in terms of fitting it into our usually 
barren and stereotyped set-up of undergraduate philosophy courses. 
1 am convinced, however, that our undergraduate philosophy curriculum 
would be made much more richly rewarding, for students and teachers, 
by the institution of a coherent and unified year-long (two semester) 
general introductory course based upon Brother Benignus’ book. This 
reviewer has customarily looked upon text books with a jaundiced eye, 
and considers it nothing short of scandalous that the so-called “ Great 
Books ” (including, above all, the golden writings of St. Thomas him- 
self) have been largely turned over to an unscrupulous pagan commer- 
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cial exploitation, instead of finding naturally their proper places in 
Catholie class rooms. But there is in Nature, Knowledge, and God a 
wealth of carefully selected passages from St. Thomas, and in any 
event this is no ordinary “textbook.” It is a book from which any 
intelligent reader might profit, for it is clearly and wisely written, and 
in many places, as in its conclusion, deeply moving. 


LEONARD J. ESLICK. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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